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HE late Lord Lytton, when he was young 
Edward Bulwer, strapped a knapsack 

on his back, took a stout stick in his hand, 
and set out on foot for a tramp through “ ru- 
ral England,” bent on searching for and find- 
ing the picturesque in out-of-the-way and lit- 
tle-known localities. It is a pity that a simi- 
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hour, and really see nothing of them. Old 
churches, old houses, old localities, connected, 
perhaps, with great men or great events, be- 
come thus mere phantasmagoria, disappear- 
ing as quickly as they appear. 

“ Stratford House,” the former home of 
the Lee family in Virginia, is a good illustra- 


hospitality, and was filled throughout the 
year with crowds of company. All the grace 
and chivalry, the intellect and beauty, of an 
honest, kindly, accomplished race, flowed to 
and fro, either going or coming, through its 
ample door-way; great banquets were set; 
the violins resounded ; liveried servants were 








lar course is not pursued by lovers of what 
8 old, suggestive, and characteristic, in this 
country. The spots of most attractiun, in 
Virginia especially, are quite out of the beat- 
en track of travel. You do not reach them 
by railway; and, even if they are in view, 
you pass them at a speed of thirty miles an 
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tion of this remoteness of the really striking 
and picturesque. The old mansion raises its 
walls—a silent and melancholy memorial of 
other times—in the almost unknown “ North- 
ern Neck,” as the country is called between 
the Lower Rappahannock and Potomac. It 
was once the scene of a cordial and profuse 





seen everywhere—all this you might have 
found at the hospitable old mansion a century 
ago, when it was in its glory and pride. To- 
day, all that has passed away, and is a tradi- 
tion only. The halls are silent; the liveries 
are moth-eaten; the banquets are ended; 
and the violins are hushed—Stratford is a 
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relic only, of another age, and a race which 
has disappeared. 

Let us go back, if for a moment only, to 
those “good old times” at the venerable 
mansion, and recall some particulars relating 
to the eminent men who were either born in 
this house or lived here. The subject is an 
interesting one, as I think I shall be able to 
prove to the worthy reader. In more than 
one instance it will be seen that the dwellers 
at Stratford House played important parts in 
history. 

The Lees—one of whom built this house 
with money given him for the purpose by 
Queen Caroline—were an old and respectable 
English family, Launcelot Lee, the founder, 
having “ come over” with William the Con- 
queror. There was then a Lionel Lee, who 
marched with Richard of the Lion-heart to 
Palestine, distinguished himself, received on 
his return, from Richard, the estate of “ Ditch- 
ley,” and was made Earl of Lichfield, and 
was authorized to hang up his armor in the 
Tower of London. There were other gallant 
eavaliers in the family, among them old 
“Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley,” who stalks in 
starched doublet and lace through Scott's 
* Woodstock,” scowling at the Cromwellians 
—he was a real person; and then we reach 
Richard Lec, who came to Virginia some 
time during the reign of Charles I. or of 
Cromwell, and established the family anew 
in that new country. 

Richard Lee, who built the original Strat- 
ford House, was a man of mark, from his 
character, his social position, and his career. 
As to his personal appearance and character, 
we have the testimony of his friends: he was 
“a man of good stature, comely visage, en- 
terprising genius, round head, vigorous spirit, 
and generous nature.” That he was pious, 
too, is shown by his will, in which he be- 
queaths his soul “ to that good and gracious 
God that gave it me, and to my blessed Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ, assumedly trusting in 
and by his meritorious death and passion to 
receive salvation.” As to his social position, 
he possessed “Stratford,” “ Mocke Neck,” 
“ Mathotick,” “ Paper-Maker’s Neck,” “ War- 
Captain’s Neck,” “ Bishop’s Neck,” “ Para- 
dise,” four thousand acres besides, on the 
Potomac ; lands in Maryland; three islands 
in the Chesapeake Bay ; a number of trading- 
vessels; and a great host of African and 
white “ indented ” servants, who cultivated his 
extensive property. We now come, after this 
enumeration of his personal traits and his 
landed possessions, to his career. What 
brought him—“ Richard Lee, of Straffo~2 
Langton, in the county of Essex, Esquire ”— 
to Virginia, cannot probably, at this late day, 
be certainly ascertained. He came over 
somewhere about the year 1650, it seems, 
and, as he proved himself an ardent mon- 
archist throughout his life, it may be that he 
was at Naseby or Worcester, and emigrated 
after one or other of those unlucky conflicts. 
It is just as probable, however, that he came 
to Virginia to improve his fortunes, rich land 
being exceedingly cheap there; and it has 
been seen that he managed to acquire great 
landed estates, and to become a prominent 
person in his new home. The statement is 
made that he resided in Virginia but a short 





time at first, and returned to England, relin- 
quishing his broad acres to the indented ser- 
vants he had brought over with him. He, 
however, came back, and lived and died in 
the colony, residing first at a place called 
“ Cobbs,” in Northumberland, and afterward 
at “ Stratford-on-the-Potowmacke.” 

This Richard Lee was evidently a man of 
strong mind and energetic character. He 
was a member of the “ King’s Council,” in 
Virginia, a great friend of Sir William Berke- 
ley, the intensely “ royal’’ governor, and 
proceeded to take a prominent and fearless 
part in the bitter struggle going on at that 
time between monarchy and republicanism 
for the possession of England. The struggle 
seemed decided, for Charles I. was dead, and 
a youth, called Charles II. by courtesy, was 
skulking on the Continent, and annoying 
more fortunate monarchs to death by his im- 
portunities. This youth, nevertheless, was a 
real king de jure, if not de facto, to Richard 
Lee; and that gentleman, on the death of 
Cromwell, hastened to Breda, in Flanders, 
“interviewed ” the young monarch without a 
monarchy, and made him a distinct “ busi- 
ness proposition.” This was to erect his 
standard in Virginia, proclaiming him king 
there, and defying the authorities in England, 
if he would come over and head the rising 
in person. Charles refused, either moved by 
cautious good sense or from indolence ; and 
Richard Lee sped back to Virginia, where he 
soon afterward, in conjunction with Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, in spite of Charles, proclaimed 
that personage “ King of England, Scotland, 
France, Ireland, and Virginia,” two years be- 
fore his proclamation in England. Nothing 
came of it, it is true; but Charles afterward 
recognized this proof of loyalty in his dark 
hour. He was graciously pleased to wear a 
robe made of Virginia silk at his coronaticn ; 
and he authorized the motto “Zn dat Vir- 
ginia quintam”—afterward changed to quar- 
tam when England and Scotland became one 
—to be placed on the Virginia shield. Thus, 
through Richard Lee, the poor little colony 
on the Chesapeake in America was ranked 
with England and France as one of the great 
constituent parts of the British Empire. 

Authentic records prove the statements 
above niade, in spite of the incredulity of Mr. 
George Bancroft and Mr. Charles Campbell. 
William Lee, sheriff and alderman in the city 
of London, testifies to the Breda visit, as a 
fact within his knowledge ; and the procla- 
mation of Charles IT. in Virginia, in 1658, is 
asserted by Beverley, the first historian’ of 
Virginia, whose work appeared in 1705; by 
Robertson, Chalmers, Burke, and Dr. Hawks. 
Per contra, Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Campbell 
deny the statements, and say they cannot find 
the official proclamation in the Virginia stat- 
utes. Who shall decide where doctors disa- 
gree ? 

Genealogies are uninteresting unless the 
personages are distinguished. This Richard 
I, of the Lee family, is seen to have been, and 
his grandson, Thomas Lee, who reigned after 
him in the “old manorial hall” of Stratford, 
was also, a man of mark—member of the 
King’s Council, president, and commander- 
in-chief of the colony, and, finally, governor 
by royal appointment. He was thus a very 





“ worshipful gentleman,” as to the externals 
of his social position ; but, in addition to this, 
he was personally popular, in a very high de. 
gree, among his fellow- countrymen of Vir. 
ginia. Toward the middle of the last century 
this popularity was clearly demonstrated. The 
old Stratford House, built by the first of the 
Lees in Virginia, Richard, was burned to the 
ground ; and, no sooner had intelligerce of 
this misfortune reached Williamsburg, the 
capital, than his excellency the governor, 
prominent merchants of the place, and other 
friends, took up a subscription to make good 
the loss, and build another house for Mr. Lee, 
A higher compliment still followed. Her 
majesty Queen Caroline was appealed to, or, 
possibly, acted without .such appeal from 
mere general report of Mr. Lee’s merit and 
deserving. She sent him as a present the 
sum of about eighty thousand dollars; and, 
finding himself thus well supplied with money, 
Thomas Lee set about rebuilding his house on 
the same site, more substantially than it had 
been built before. Gradually the solidly- 
constructed building rose, and the enduring 
character of the architecture will be under- 
stood from the fact that the walls are as firm 
and immovable to-day as when they first rose 
in 1745, more than a century and a quarter ago, 
Of the appearance of the ancient mansion at 
the present time, we shall give a detailed 
description before ending this sketch ; let us 
finish first with Thomas Lee, Esquire, the lord 
of thé manor, who had still another claim to 
distinction besides his public honors and his 
personal popularity —as the father of that 
brilliant galaxy of statesmen, Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers. The names of these 
sons are all famous names: Richard Henry, 
called the “Gentleman of the Silver Hand,” 
was the great orator and statesman, whose 
eloquence, Mr. Wirt says, stole away men’s 
judgments; Francis Lightfoot was a scholar 
of elegant attainments, and one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence ; Wil- 
liam was the sheriff and alderman of London, 
and an active friend of the colonies there; 
Arthur was a writer, a politician, a diploma 
tist, and the urdent, never-tiring representative 
of the country in France. 

In the very apartment at Stratford House 
—so says tradition—in which Richard Henry 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee were born, there 
came into the world a long time afterward a 
child whose name will probably outlast theirs 
—Robert Edward Lee, general-in-chief of the 
Confederate armies in the late war. His 
father, General Henry Lee—a grand-nephew 
of Thomas, the builder of Stratford — had 
come into possession of the estate by mar 
riage with his cousin, Matilda Lee. His f- 
mous career is well known. He fought through 
the Revolution, and achieved distinction — 
seizing Paulus’s Hook by a coup de main, 


‘ overthrowing Tarleton, and securing from 


Washington the assurance of his “love and 
thanks,” and from Greene the noble compli- 
ment, “‘ No man in the progress of the cam- 
paign had equal merit with yourself.” He 
then wrote one of the most brilliant of all 
military books, “Memoirs of the War in the 
Southern Department ;” was elected Govert 
or of Virginia, served in Congress, and passed 
away full of years and honors, after spending 
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many of his latter days at Stratford House, 
General R. E. Lee, who was the child of a 
second marriage, again connects Stratford, 
as has been seen, with history—rendering the 
spot more famous even than before. 

The old house would be notable even with- 
out these historical associations, and — with 
the single exception, perhaps, of “‘ Rosewell,” 
the great Page mansion on York River — af- 
fects the imagination more than any other 
manor -house in Virginia. You are apt to 
look at this and other old dwellings with a 
feeling of something like astonishment—ask- 
ing yourself what could have been the design 
of those who erected mansions of sfich ap- 
parently uncomfortable size. It was very 
simple—to perpetuate the family. The eld- 
est son, by the English law of primogeniture, 
inherited the family mansion ; and, in build- 
ing the old manor-houses, the planters had 
the distinct aim in view to furnish the repre- 
sentative of the name with a fit dwelling- 
place—passing from father to son, generation 
after generation. The manor was to have 
its manor-house; the broad door was to be 
open year after year to welcome guests — 
friends or strangers; the great fireplaces 
were to roar; the great stables to shelter 
riding and coach horses—the representative 
of the race was to have it in his power to 
represent it fitly, and die feeling that his 
eldest son would fitly represent it after him. 
Such was the origin of the Stratford House, 
as of a hundred other old edifices in Virginia 
—lingering memorials now of a social organi- 
zation which has disappeared as completely 
as the last year’s snow and sunshine ! 

To come to the actual present appearance 
of the ancient “Stratford House,” “ Hall,” or 
“Castle,” which once stood in the midst of 
broad and smiling acres, surrounded by other 
mansions, the abodes of gay and smiling fam- 
ilies, allied to the Lees by the ties of blood or 
friendship: All is now changed. The coun- 
try is overgrown with forest, and, everywhere 
almost, is silent and dreary. Where, once 
upon a time, broad and well-beaten roads led 
from one old house to another, you now find 
only devious bridle-paths, worn into holes by 
carts, and slowly disappearing. You come 
thus, suddenly and unawares, upon Stratford 
House, which is called, sometimes, “The Cas- 
tle,” and stands, in Westmoreland, about a 
mile below the birthplace of Washington, sur- 
rounded by dense forests of oaks and pines. 
The extensive grounds were once inclosed, it 
is said, by a wall; but this has now disap- 
peared, giving way to a plain fence, within 
which is a “circle,” or circular drive, in front 
of the house. On either hand are brick out- 
houses. That on the right was the kitchen, 
and is still used for that purpose; the one on 
the left was the headquarters of the butler, 
and the “ guard-house,” though what the ob- 
ject of the Honorable Thomas Lee could have 
been in building a guard-house we are not in- 
formed. 

To finish with these adjuncts to the main 
building—the guard-house and kitchen are 
both of ample size, and the latter contains a 
very large fireplace, great iron caldrons in- 
closed in brick, and facilities for cooking “for 
4small army.” Beyond is seen the garden, 
and a large brick barn, and stables sufficient, 





it has been asserted, to afford stalls for hun- 
dreds of horses, which is probably an exag- 
geration. 

The main Stratford House is an extensive 
edifice, built of English “sun-dried” brick, 
and somewhat in the form of the letter H— 
two wings, as it were, connected by a middle 
building. The reception-rooms are on the 
second floor, above a high basement, and a 
flight ‘of stone steps leads up to them, the 
front door being in the centre of the middle 
building. The main reception - room — an 
apartment about thirty feet square, and thirty 
feet in height—is decorated with elaborate 
wainscoting, carved in the style of the time 
of Louis XIV., and reaching about half-way 
to the ceiling, which is arched. There are 
fluted columns, and, at one time, these were 
gilded, a fact which may be ascertained by 
scratching off the paint with which they have 
been covered. A wide hall runs entirely 
through the house, terminating in porches— 
from one balcony a view was obtained former- 
ly of the Maryland shore opposite, but this is 
now obstructed by the growth of the trees. In 
the wings and the basement are sleeping- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, dining-rooms—said by 
a fanciful visitor to be one hundred in num- 
ber. The real number is said to be but seven- 
teen. In these apartments the woodwork is 
ornamented with carving, and still in excel- 
lent preservation, after occupying its place 
for more than a century. No adjuncts of 
comforts and convenience are wanting. In 
addition to the large apartments in the base- 
ment of the building, there are pantries; cel- 
lars beneath; and, still deeper down, that 
important accessory of every Virginia house 
in the days of the old régime, the wine-cellar, 
over which presided that imposing function- 
ary, the butler. 

A striking feature of this singularly-de- 
signed mansion is the stack, or quadrangle, 
of chimneys surmounting each wing, and 
flanking an observatory. You ascend to these 
observatories by flights of stairs leading up 
from the second floor—there is no third floor 
—and the view is such as to well reward the 
visitor for his trouble. On one side presses 
up nearly to the house the dense, impenetra- 
ble forest, completely shutting out the pros- 
pect; but, on the other side, the eye ranges 
over the broad bosom of the Potomac—at 
this point a great and majestic river—and 
beyond is seen, in the distance, lost in a mel- 
low haze, the long margin of the Maryland 
shore. You stand here, in the old observa- 
tory, thinking of the past, if you indulge the 
pleasures of the imagination; you revive the 
bright figures—the gay gallants and beautiful 
dames of the old, old time—and think that 
they, too, looked out on the great Potomac, 
laughing lightly, and uttering words which 
the winds have borne away—the winds of the 
eighteenth century. 

Such is this remote and lonely old man- 
sion, around which cluster so many historic 
and family memories. It has narrowly es- 
caped, in addition, the interest attaching to a 
“secret tradition,” as the romance - writers 
say. Many years ago a secret and entirely 
unknown room was discovered in the build- 
ing—walled up on all sides, without windows 
or other opening, and accessible only by a 





ladder let down through a trap-door. What 
this apartment was designed for is not known. 
In English houses such hidden retreats were 
often constructed to serve as places of con- 
cealment—but there never was any necessity 
for such in Virginia. No papers or other val- 
uables were discovered in this room—it was 
entirely empty—and “romance” has there- 
fore nothing whatever to go upon; conjecture 
ranges freely at its own wild will. 

No part of the extensive Stratford House 
Manor is now, I believe, in possession of the 
family of its former owner. The house is oc- 
cupied by a hospitable lady, who greets you 
with cordial courtesy. One other memorial 
of its former residents remains, however—the 
ruined vault of the family. This stands on a 
knoll not far from the house, and here are 
said to have been buried Richard Lee, the 
founder of the family in Virginia, his wife, 
and many of his descendants. The vault is 
now entirely in ruins, fallen in and filled with 
débris. At some distance, among a clump of 
bushes, lies a weather-stained slab, which is 
said to have once closed the entrance to the 
vault. Upon the slab is this inscription: 


“HERE LIES BURIED THE 
HON’BLE THOMAS LEK, 
WHO DYED NOV. 14, 1750, 
AGED 60 YEARS, 

AND HIS BELOVED WIFE, 
MRS. HANNAH LEE: 

SHE DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
JANUARY 2, 1749. 

THEIR MONUMENT IS ERECTED IN THE 
LOWER CHURCH OF WASHINGTON PARISH, 
5 MILES ABOVE THEIR COUNTRY-SEAT, 
STRATFORD HALL.” 


This stone, and a little dust buried under 
débris in the nearly-forgotten vault, are all 
that remains of Thomas Lee, the builder of 


Stratford House. 
Joun Esten Cooker. 





MISS WHITELAKE’S 
DIAMONDS. 


T the time of the remarkable occur- 

rences about to be related, I resided 

with my uncle, Harrison Burche, Esq., of 

Fairfield. I had gone to that place to en- 

gage in the practice of law, and cheerfully 

accepted an invitation to make his house my 
home. 

My uncle’s family consisted of himself 
and wife, one son, Giles, and a young lady, 
Miss Hattie Whitelake, who was an orphan 
ward, 

Giles was near my own age, and proved to 
be a very congenial companion. In personal 
appearance he was quite prepossessing, being 
tall, well formed, graceful in manner, and 
handsome in face. His mental qualities were 
in accord with the attractiveness of his per- 
son, and we passed many pleasant hours to- 
gether. 

Miss Whitelake was a blue-eyed, golden- 
haired beauty, whom I set down at first sight as 
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acharming person. A more mature acquaint- 
ance confirmed my impressions, and it is easy 
toimagine what happened. I fell desperately 
in love with her before we had known each 
other a month. I soon declared my love, 
and had the inexpressible joy of learning that 
it was returned. There was one little draw- 
back, however, to my bliss. Hattie often 
expressed a certain want of trust in humanity 
that was annoying in one of her age; and 
coupled with it was a dismal fashion of look- 
ing too much on the bad side of affairs. 
These unfortunate traits were first formed by 
occurrences in her early experience among 
strangers, which are unnecessary to relate. 
It is sufficient for us to know that they ex- 
isted; and I may add that I had good cause 
to remember them for many a day. 

My uncle favored our love-making, and so 
Hattie and I were engaged to be married, 
and the wedding was to take place soon after 
she became of lawful age, which would be in 
a little more than a year from that time. 

The year rolled smoothly and quietly 
away. No event of any special consequence 
marked its passage, excepting that, as Hat- 
tie’s twenty-first birthday approached, there 
was a bustle of preparation to celebrate the 
event by a grand entertainment to her friends. 

She desired to have, for this occasion, 
some new jewels, and I accompanied her to 
Clearport, our nearest city, to look up the 
coveted articles. Her choice fell on some 
magnificent diamonds—a breastpin, ear-rings, 
and necklace, of unique pattern and exquisite 
workmanship. The purchase was delayed, 
however, because their cost was greater than 
the amount she had expected to expend, and, 
although she was quite rich enough to afford 
them, it was thought best by both of us to 
consult with her guardian again before de- 
ciding. So we went back without the dia- 
monds. 

After due consultation, she concluded to 
take them, and, as my uncle would have oc- 
casion to go to Clearport on other business 
before they would be needed, he was commis- 
sioned to get them. ; 

I was absent from home most of the time 
intervening before the birthday, and, on my 
return, found that my uncle had been to Clear- 
port and brought home the diamonds. 

The birthday-festival passed off much as 
such things usually do. Nothing occurred 
that requires mention in this narrative. A 
few days afterward, however, a series of trou- 
bles commenced of the most extraordinary 
and perplexing character. Hattie left home 
to be absent a month in the country, and, 
having little use for her jewels, and besides 
not thinking it quite safe to have such valu- 
ables about her when out of town, she gave 
them into my care until her return. I imme- 
diately locked them up in my office-safe. The 
next day I had a sudden call to business in 
Clearport, and was absent about three weeks. 
On my return I was surprised to find Hattie 
at home again. She had become tired of the 
country sooner than she had expected. 

A few evenings after, we had invitations 
to a fashionable gathering, and Hattie wished 
to wear her diamonds. I went to my safe to 
get them, and, to my inexpressible astonish- 
ment and dismay, they were not to be found ! 











There was no sign of the slightest dis- 
turbance in the safe. The lock was in per- 
fect order, and, being of the “ combination” 
or dial kind, could not have been picked. 
The only known way to get it open was by 
turning the dial to certain numbers in a defi- 
nite order. I had told no one how I had set 
it whén I left home, and there was scarcely 
one chance in a million that anybody had 
guessed it. 

I was sure that no one outside of my 
uncle’s family had known of my having the 
diamonds, and yet, whoever had committed 
the burglary, appeared to have them alone in 
view, for there were other valuables in the 
safe which were left untouched. These valu- 
ables were bonds belonging to several clients 
who had intrusted them to me for safe keep- 
ing, and were payable to “ the bearer.”” This 
fact increased the mystery. Jewels which 
might be easily identified had been taken, 
and money left behind which would have been 
infinitely less likely to lead to the detection 
of the thief. 

Had the diamonds been my own, the loss 
would have been bad enough; under the 
then existing circumstances, it was a thou- 
sand times worse. My situation was horri- 
ble. Nobody had seen me put them in the 
safe, and, even had that been the case, I had 
no proof of not having taken them out again 
myself. I had no thought that any of my 
friends would for a moment suspect me of 
such infamous rascality as having had any 
thing to do with their disappearance, but you 
may imagine my dreadful embarrassment at 
the loss when I could account for it in no 
way at all; when my story would be entitled 
to belief only on account of my hitherto good 
character. 

The most positive indication of my in- 
nocence which I could possibly have given, 
would have been to at once replace the dia- 
monds, or insist on making good the loss; 
but alas! my entire possessions were not 
sufficient to pay more than half their value, 
if that. 

All the family were, of course, greatly 
astonished at what had happened, but “Hattie 
took it very coolly, and, seeing my anxiety, 
begged me not to worry about the misfor- 
tune, and did all she could to enforce her 
precept. The matter was talked over and 
over, however, until the novelty and wonder 
wore away, and then it rested. 

A week or more had elapsed after dis- 
covering the robbery, when I was again 
called to Clearport, where I remained several 
days. On my return, a new development 
awaited me. This was‘a second occurrence, 
.as mysterious as the first, and as hopelessly 
inexplicable. 

Il 

Ow the day after I came home from Clear- 
port J found the diamonds, And where did I 
find them, think you? Why, in exactly the 
same place from which they had so mysteri- 
ously disappeared a few weeks before. I 
went to my safe to get out a paper, and there 
were the jewels, case and all, just as I had 
received them from Hattie, and just as I had 
locked them up for her with my own hands. 
We were all delighted to have them back 








| again, you may be sure; but the mystery | 








continued to be as perplexing as ever, or, in. 
deed, more so. Whoever had stolen the dia. 
monds either repented afterward, or else re. 
stored them from fear of being found out. 
But who was the thief? and how had he got. 
ten twice into my safe? 

Annoying as these questions were, I had 
yet the great satisfaction of feeling that who- 
ever was at the bottom of the affair, I at least 
was cleared from the remotest suspicion of 


wrong-doing. Short-sighted mortals! Could | 


I have foreseen at that time the new troubles 
these abominable jewels were soon to bring 
upon me, I should, doubtless, have wished 
they hdd sunk to the bottom of the sea, in 
stead of having reappeared in my strong box. 

I have omitted to mention that just be. 
fore the loss of the diamonds my marriage 
with Hattie had been postponed for another 
year. The reasons for it were comparatively 
unimportant, and may be summed up by say- 
ing that I did not feel quite ready to marry. 
Hattie was very willing to wait, especially as 
we could see each other so often. 

Before the first half of this year had gone, 
I made an unpleasant discovery. Giles Burche 
was learning to think too much of Hattie 
Whitelake. He knew of her engagement, 
and, although I could not say positively that 
he was endeavoring to supplant me, I had 
good reason to believe it. Not a word was 
spoken, but Giles soon perceived my suspi- 
cions. We understood each other, and from 
that time the breach between us widened 
until cold, formal politeness took the place 
of our friendship. Hattie noticed this, of 
course, and several times asked the reason. 
1 was then jealous enough to believe she 
only affected ignorance, and stubbornly avoid- 
ed an answer. 

Matters had gone on in this way for a 
month, when Hattie went to Clearport, say- 
ing she had some little affairs of business to 
look after, and would be home again in a 
couple of days. She did not return as prom- 
ised, but instead there came a letter from her 
to me. When I received it I had a secret 
misgiving that something had gore wrong, 
but was utterly unprepared for what was to 
come. It was a dreadful letter; how dread- 
ful you shall see for yourself: 


“Mr. Artuur BurcHE— 

“Str: It becomes my painful duty to tell 
you that since I left home, a few days ago, I 
have found out something about the burglary 
that occurred some time ago, which makes it 
necessary for me to break off our engagement 
at once. I perhaps ought not say any thing 
more, yet I feel that I must tell you how! 
found out your villainy. 

“ A week or two ago I read something in 
a newspaper about how artificial diamonds 
were made, and the article wound up with 
an anecdote about a lady who had been 80 
cleverly deceived by her own husband that 
she had worn false diamonds for years, and 
never would have known any better if it had 
not been for an accident. After I read this 
I began to wonder if the diamonds I haw 
now were the same ones I had given you t 
keep. I didn’t want to suspect you, but the 
more T tried to drive away the thought of it, 
the more it haunted me, until I said to my- 
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self, ‘I'll go up to Clearport and have my 
diamonds examined, just to be rid of my fool- 
ish, wicked thoughts about Arthur.’ I had 
no idea of what I was to learn; it was a 
dreadful discovery, but it is well for me that 
I made it in time. My diamonds are all coun- 
trfeits, But why should I tell you, who al- 
ready know allabout it? I got back from 
my country visit a little too soon for you. 
It is all as plain to me now as it has been all 
along to you. I understand how the diamonds 
got out of your safe, why you had ‘business’ 
in Clearport the day after I went to the coun- 
try, and how my jewels happened to be found 
again in such a strange way. 

“But enough; vilely as you have de- 
ceived me, I will not betray you. I will keep 
your secret as long as I live. In return, I 
ask you to go away from Fairfield. Invent 
any excuse you can, and spare me the pain 
of ever meeting you hereafter. I shall stay 
here a month, and then hope to hear that you 
have done what I ask. 

“2. 


As soon as I recovered from the shock 
this fearful letter gave me, I naturally cast 
about in my mind for some means of escape 
from the toils which had been thrown around 
me in such a mysterious manner, but I could 
not think of the least clew that would lead me 
out. The diamonds might possibly have been 
counterfeits when they left. the hands of the 
jewelers, but, from the reputation of the firm, 
I could hardly suspect them, or think they 
would have risked their credit even if disposed 
to be dishonest ; and, had I believed them 
guilty of fraud, I had no more ability to prove 
it than I had to show how the jewels had dis- 
appeared from my custody. All the facts in 
the case pointed to but one conclusion in my 
mind. Some one had managed, in some way 
I could not guess, to get the diamonds out of 
my safe during my absence, and had substi- 
tuted false ones to conceal the robbery. The 
robber had evidently been delayed in carrying 
out his scheme, but finally completed it in the 
hope that the jewels had not been missed, or 
that, if they had, the trick would not be sus- 
pected when they reappeared. But who was 
the thief? Circumstances undeniably pointed 
to me, and I had no proof to give that would 
show my innocence. 

Only one resource remained—to throw my- 
self back on my honor, I thought at first of 
going immediately to see Hattie, but I doubted 
if she would receive me, and so concluded to 
write instead. Her answer killed all hope: 
“I could not trust you after what has hap- 
pened. Unless I know that you are innocent, 
wecan never meet again.” I now believed 
that my jealousy had been well founded. Af- 
ter this peremptory refusal to even discuss 
the matter, I began to think that Hattie 
wished to be rid of me, and was glad of so 
good excuse for breaking our engagement. 

Nothing was now left for me to do but to 
leave Fairfield. I told my uncle that Hattie 
and I disagreed. He anxiously inquired the 
cause. I told him that must be known only 
to Hattie and myself. He was very reluctant 
to hear to my going away, and insisted on 
interposing his kind offices, but I felt that 
they would be of no use; and, besides, my 





pride was now so stung that I did not want 
a reconciliation. 
month or two, determining that I would after 
that settle in or near Clearport, and devote all 
the time and energy I could spare to unravel- 
ing the dreadful mystery of the diamonds. 


Ill, 


I RESUME my story at a period about three 
months subsequent to the events narrated in 
the last chapter. I had found some relief 
from my troubles in the excitements of travel, 
and then carried out my determination of lo- 
cating in Clearport. I had quitted Fairfield 
in such a distracted state of mind that I did 
not feel as if I could consult with any one, or 
make any arrangements for professional as- 
sistance. You may think it strange I should 
have delayed so long, but the truth is that, 
appearances being so strong against me, I 
shrank from laying open my case to any one 
even in a professional way. I had another 
good reason, too, for my delay. Soon after I 
left Fairfield, a suspicion dawned on my mind 
of who the criminal might be. I actually 
dreaded the idea of proving this suspicion to 
be correct, for the person I had fixed on was 
my cousin, Giles Burche. And, if it should 
be he, I felt that I would rather keep the 
matter in my own hands. I am afraid I felt 
too much like screening him from justice if 
he should be found guilty, but I reasoned that 
it would be bad enough in this case to show 
who was the thief to those who must know it. 
With such a one as Giles, I felt that the 
punishment of exposure to his friends would 
be severe enough, and that he could be, per- 
haps, reclaimed by such a mild measure, while 
harsher ones would hurry him to desiruc- 
tion, 

While I was thinking out a plan of action, 
I had an invitation to go to Four Oaks to 
meet a friend. Four Oaks was a little village 
on the line of railway running from Clearport 
to Fairfield. It was only an hour’s ride from 
the former place, and I went down early in the 


‘morning, expecting to return late in the even- 


ing. But my friend and I had so much to 
talk about that I agreed to remain overnight. 
He having business that separated us fora 
couple of hours in the evening, I set out alone 
for a stroll. The weather was delightful, and 
the fresh country air tempted me to prolong 
my walk beyond the bounds of the village. I 
wandered on until the shades of night began 
to fall, reminding me that it was time to re- 
trace my steps. I was just on the point of 
turning about, when something caught my 
eye that caused me to hurry forward instead. 
The road I had chosen ran parallel with the 
railroad, and, from the point I had reached, I 
could see the lines of iron stretching far out 
into the distance. A little way ahead of me 
one of the rails appeared to have lost its 
mate. The line was unbroken on the one 
side; on the other it had disappeared. When 
I came up to the place, my worst fears were 
realized. A piece of timber, bridging a nar- 
row culvert, had become unsound, and par- 
tially given way under the last train that had 
passed over, and the rail had been so broken 
that the next one must inevitably been thrown 
from the track. The damage must have been 
done by the hindmost car of a freight-train, 





and the jar, strange to say, have been so 


So I left him, to travel a ' slight that no one aboard had noticed it. 


I knew very little about the running of the 
trains, and, while I was gone to give warning 
of the danger, one of them might meet with 
destruction. I thought of an expedient. I 
would kindle a fire beside the track, that 
would be a sure signal that something was 
wrong. I had a case of matches in my pock- 
et, and there was some dry fencing near which 
promised material for the fire. But I lacked 
kindling. The only resource was to whittle 
off enough splinters for the purpose with my 
pocket-knife. I was just about to commence 
my work, when I heard a sound which seemed 
to freeze my blood. It was the low, faint 
thunder of an approaching train. On the 
side where I stood the road-bed was level 
with the earth ; on the opposite side it was 
supported by an embankment twenty feet 
high. The rail nearest the precipice was the 
one that had been broken. 

Louder and louder grew the sullen roar 
of the wheels, and yet I was so paralyzed 
with terror that I could not move. I do not 
know how long I stood thus; it seemed an 
age. At last I recovered myself, and rushed 
forward to do what I could to save the train. 
It was now so near that I had not ran more 
than a few hundred yards before it came in 
sight. I still rushed forward, now shouting 
and throwing up my arms. On came the train 
under full speed, and no sign was given that 
I had been seen or heard. In a few moments 
it would reach me. Mustering all my strength | 
I made one last grand effort. “Stop for your 
life!” I shouted, as the engine flew past me. 

I was heard! Quick and sharp came the 
whistle for brakes. In a moment more a 
shower of sparks was flying from the track, 
and I knew that the engine had been re- 
versed. The speed of the train was now 
checked a little; could it yet be saved? A 
moment of unutterable suspense and horror 
followed. Too late! The momentum car- 
ried it on to the fatal place, and headlong it 
went down over the steep embankment. 

I will not distress you with the horrors I 
saw when I made my way back to tke culvert. 
There were plenty of uninjured passengers to 
care for the wounded until help arrived, and, 
glad to escape from the scene, I set out as 
fast as my limbs would carry me toward Four 
Oaks, As I neared the village I was fortu- 
nate enough to meet two men on horseback, 
who, of course, immediately turned about to 
give the alarm. The people were soon aroused, 
and hurried to the wreck with hand-cars and 
wagons, and the removal of the dead and 
wounded to Four Oaks was commented with 
all possible expedition. Three persons had 
been killed outright, and a dozen or more se- 
riously injured. I remained at the station, 
anxiously watching to see if any one of my 
acquaintance was among the sufferers. My 
vague fears were realized. My cousin Giles 
was one of the dangerously wounded. 

Under other circumstances I do not sup- 
pose I could have brought myself to treat 
him with even common civility, but when I 
saw him lying before me senseless, and per- 
haps dying, my hard thoughts melted away, 
and I was ready to do what I could for him 
to the uttermost. I procured the most com- 
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fortable quarters I could and the best medical 
attendance, and then, of course, sent for his 
parents. They arrived the next morning and 
found Giles delirious. A severe blow on the 
head had stunned him, and, as consciousness 
returned, a raging fever set in. For many 
days and nights we watched the struggle be- 
tween Life and Death. When the crisis came 
that was to decide the battle, Life gained the 
victory. Giles fell into a peaceful slumber, 
and awoke saved. 

When I went in to see him the next day 
his wan face lighted up with a smile, and as 
soon as I got near enough he reached out his 
thin, white hand, saying: “ Arthur, my dear 
old boy, how can I ever thank you? Mother 
has told me all—you saved my life.” 

Iv. : 

For the first eight or ten days after the 
fever had gone, Giles remained so weak that 
he was unable to converse beyond a few 
words at long intervals. During this time I 
was frequently in his room, and he always 
appeared to be pleased to see me. Here was 
a new puzzle. Day after day he welcomed 
me in a manner so confiding, and with a look 
so innocent, that I began to doubt if it were 
possible that he could be guilty of the crime 
with which he stood charged in my mind. 
Could it be, I asked myself, that one who 
looked so fair should be so unutterably foul ? 
Yet I had weighty reasons for believing that 
Giles was the man who had stolen the diamonds. 

I continued in this bewildered state until 
Giles himself threw a weight into the scales 
that turned them for the second time against 
him. As soon as he was able to speak at all 
in more than monosyllables, he said to me: 
“ Arthur, I have done you a wrong. I am too 
weak yet to tell you more. I have tried to 
look so you would know that I wanted to be 
at peace with you.” I now believed, of 
course, that Giles alluded to his endeavor 
to supplant me in the affections of Miss 
Whitelake ; I believed, further, that he had 
something to tell me about the loss of the 
diamonds. How far I was right you will very 
soon discover, as I had not long to wait for 
my cousin’s revelations. 

A few days after he had first named the 
matter he felt strong enough to tell me what 
was on his mind. It was still hard work for 
the poor fellow to talk, but he seemed so intent 
on telling his story that I could not prevail 
on him to wait, and, to tell the truth, I was 
so overpowered by the desire to hear it that 
I made but a feeble show of resistance. He 
had evidently arranged that our interview 
should have no witnesses, for we were left 
alone very soon after I came in. 

“Arthur,” he began, “you know what I 
want to tell you about ?” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

He smiled faintly and nodded, and then, 
after a little pause, resumed: “I was a very 
great villain, Arthur, to doasI did. But it 
seemed to me I couldn’t help loving her. I 
parted you two, but I mean to bring you to- 
gether again. Hattie never did care any 
thing for me, after all, I found that out the 
day before I left Fairfield, and was on my 
way to see you and tell you to come back, 
when I was stopped by the accident.” 
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He paused now as though he had finished, 
and looked for me to make some reply. Hu- 
man nature could no longer resist. Right or 
wrong, I would make a bold stroke. 

“Never mind about that now,” said I; 
“tell me about the diamonds.” 

Giles looked puzzled—as though he did 
not know why I had asked the question—but 
promptly replied, with a smile : 

“ Ah, you guessed it was I who took 
them! It was.” 

“But how,” I persisted, “did you get 
them?” 

With an air of surprise, as though he 
supposed that, by guessing one part of the 
riddle, I had discovered all, he replied : 

“Why, I bit on the right figures to open 
your lock.” 

He paused to rest, and I had time to re- 
flect on his singular behavior. I found my- 
self losing patience. Instead of waiting to 
hear a full explanation of how the safe had 
been opened—how he had managed to find 
out the combination on which I had locked 
it—I interrupted him with, “Come, come, 
Giles, I am ready to forgive you all the wrong 
you have done me, but I don’t like to hear 
you speak so lightly and unconcernedly about 
so dreadfully serious a thing.” 

Once more the puzzled look came into his 
face, and he said: 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

At this I could contain myself no longer. 

“How can you talk so, Giles,” I cried, 
“after robbing Hattie, and then suffering me 
to be branded as the thief?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Arthur,” he rejoined, 
“what do you mean?” 

I was blind with indignation. 
not see the mischief I was doing. 

“Mean,” retorted I, with a sneer, as a 
new idea flashed into my mind, “I mean that 
you are a greater scoundrel than I thought 
you a moment ago. I understand you now. 
You thought I didn’t know that Hattie’s 
diamonds were never returned, and that you 
put back in their place only a vile imita- 
tion!” 

I shall never forget the look of horror 
and dismay that Giles gave me, as I finished. 
His eyes rested on me but a moment; he 
gave a short gasp for breath; a deathly pal- 
lor crept over his face, and, for 1 moment or 
two, I thought I had killed him. 

I, of course, lost no time in calling for 
help. My cousin lay for some time in a 
death-like swoon, but by-and-by began slowly 
to revive. As soon as I saw this I quietly 
withdrew, for fear the sight of me might do 
fresh damage. 

That night Giles was again very ill. I 
was overpowered by anxiety and stricken by 
remorse. My troubles were intensified by 
my solicitude to learn the remainder of the 
story I had so rashly interrupted. If Giles 
should die now, I might never hear it, and 
would then be left more hopelessly in the 
dark than before. 


I could 


v. 


My worst fears for Giles were happily not 
realized. In a few days I had the intense 
satisfaction of knowing that he was again 
out of danger. I dared not risk another in- 





terview until there was no chance of a second 
relapse; and, as the best way of avoiding it, 
left Four Oaks for home. Giles made anx. 
ious inquiries for me, but I refused to return 
until the doctor assured his mother that it 
would be safe. I then went down. I had 
scarcely got into my cousin’s room, when he 
asked his other friends to retire, and at once 
commenced on the old subject, by saying: 

“ Arthur, do you believe that I could do 
such a thing as you accused me of the last 
time I saw you?” 

I was silent. 
reply to make. 

Giles looked at me with painful anxiety 
expressed in every feature of his counte- 
nance. 

“TIT see you doubt me,” he continued; 
“and you have a right to; but I declare most 
solemuly that I took the diamonds only fora 
jest, and that, for all I know, I put them 
back again. If false ones were put in their 
place, it must have been done while I had 
them in my desk. However that may be, I 
swear to you I am innocent.” - 

He looked so distressed and so honest 
that all my sympathies were moved for him. 

** Giles,” I cried, “I would fain believe 
you, and I will try hard to do it. Let me 
hear all your story from the beginning.” 

“Well, you know you got your safe not 
long before the diamonds were bought.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And don’t you remember that we had 
quite an argument about the new lock? You 
said it could not possibly be opened by any- 
body unless he knew the figures on which 
it had been set, and I said I believed that, by 
practice, one might feel a little jar in the 
knob when the stops inside fell into their 
places, and so open it without knowing any 
thing about the figures.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you were so set in your notion, 
that I secretly resolved to try and prove you 
were wrong, if I could. When you got the 
diamonds, it came into my head that it would 
be a good joke to take them out of the safe. 
I was alone in your office long enough to try 
my experiment the very evening after you 
locked them up, and I succeeded. I intended 
to tell you that evening, but something pre- 
vented, and the next morning you went away 
before I had a chance to see you. I then 
had time to think about what I had done, and 
the jest began to look rather serious. It 
came to my mind that, if you were ever 
robbed afterward in earnest, I might be sus- 
pected of doing it, The more I thought 
about it, the more risky and foolish did my 
joke appear to be, and I determined to put 
the diamonds back, and say nothing about 
what I had done. As you took the key of 
your office away with you, I had no chance 
to get in while you were gone, and none whea 
you came back, until after the loss had beet 
discovered. The hubbub made about it 
frightened me a little, and I saw more clearly 
than ever what a fool I had been. I suppose 
I ought to have told you then, but I didn't, 
and, by some strange fatality, you were busy 
every day in your office at the only time I 
could be there. As the matter wouldn't be 
made any worse, I waited for my chance, ané 
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got the diamonds back in the safe the even- 
ing before you went away on your second 
journey. Again I swear to you that I took 
them only for a joke, and, for aught I know 


to the contrary, put them back again just as ! 


I had found them.” 

Giles’s story was straightforward enough, 
but, much as I was inclined to give him the 
benefit of my doubts, it was far from clearing 
him of suspicion. Not very long after the 
robbery, I had heard that the new locks had 
been so readily opened on several occasions 
in the way described by Giles, that the in- 
yentor had added an attachment to overcome 
the unlooked-for danger. Giles had doubt- 
less heard of this also, and, knowing that I 
eould searcely forget the talk we had had 
about the lock when I first got my safe, he 
would naturally suppose that he might be 
suspected. It was just from these two 
things, in fact, that my suspicion of him had 
been aroused. And when I charged him 
with the robbery, might he not have felt so 
sure that I had some positive evidence 
against him, that he chose this clever way 
of escaping? The case looked very bad for 
him. 

“Giles,” said I, after I had revolved the 
matter over and over in my mind, “ where 
did you keep the diamonds all the time they 
were in your possession ? ” 

“In a drawer in my desk, which I kept 
locked all the time,” he replied. 

"«“Did you ever look at them during that 
time?” 

“Yes, nearly every day, to see if they 
were safe.” 

These answers were given so frankly that, 
considering the very damaging character of 
the admissions they contained, they favored 
a belief in my cousin’s innocence. But the 
stubborn fact remained that, if he had watched 
the diamonds as closely as he admitted, it 
would have been next to impossible for any 
one to have had them out without his knowl- 
edge, much less to have been able to keep 
them long enough to have substituted coun- 
terfeits for the genuine. 

We talked the matter over again and 
again, without any further result. I could 
only tell Giles that I did not know what to 
think, and that I hoped to be able to prove 
him innocent. With that I left him, and, by 
the first train afterward, returned to Clear- 
port. 

vi. 

I now determined to do what I perhaps 
ought to have done at the first, namely, give 
my case into the hands of a well-practised 
detective. By a little inquiry, I learned that 
one Fabius Kraff was considered the most 
skillful man in this line to be found in Clear- 
port, and to him I accordingly went. I found 
Mr. Kraff to be a singular compound of youth- 
fulness and experience. He was small and 
thin, and not very attractive in appearance, 
and, though apparently not over twentY-five 
years old, had the manners of a man of forty. 
His gray eyes were keen and penetrating, and 
he had such a decided thief-taking air about 
him that I at once felt sure he was a proper 
Person for my task. 

I told my story as briefly as possible, and 
he listened with the closest attention. As 





soon as I had finished, he expressed a lively 
interest in the case, and asked why I had 
not come to him at the first. I explained 
my motives, and made a condition that any 
discoveries he might make should be kept 
strictly between ourselves until I should oth- 
erwise direct. Mr. Kraff assented, but con- 
tinued to lament the loss of time. 

“Delays are dangerous, sir,” he said; 

“delays spoil many a good case, and it’s 
mighty likely you’ve spoiled this one by wait- 
ing so long.” 
, He was willing enough, however, to un- 
dertake it, and said he would do his best. 
After questioning me closely concerning all 
the particulars, and making a few notes in 
his memorandum-book, Mr. Kraff promised 
that he would immediately set to work, and 
would let me hear from him as soon as he 
had any thing definite to say. I then left 
him. 

The day after this interview, I received a 
note from the detective, which ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Can you tell me the name of the party 
that said the diamonds were not diamonds ?” 

I could not, and replied to that effect. 
Mr. Kraff wrote again, saying that it was im- 
portant for him to know, and he would like 
me to inquire of Miss Whitelake. I wondered 
why he asked me to do this, instead of see- 
ing or writing her himself, and it was with a 
great deal of reluctance that I undertook to 
comply. After what had passed between 
Hattie and myself, it was a hard task to ap- 
proach her again, and it was only after spoil- 
ing three or four sheets of paper that I got a 
letter at all in shape to suit me. I wrote 
thus: 


“Miss WHITELAKE— 

“T am still pursuing my inquiries regard- 
ing the loss of your diamonds. The officer 
who is assisting me wishes the address of the 
person who pronounced your jewels counter- 
feit. Will you oblige by forwarding it to— 

“Yours respectfully, 
“ ARTHUR BurcuHe.” 


In due course I received the following an- 
swer : 


“Dear Mr. BurcHE— 

“T have long wished to take back what I 
once said to you, but both pride and shame 
have kept me from it. My conscience would 
have forced me to it sooner or later, I hope, 
but I am so glad you have helped me, by 
your note, todo itnow. You know my dread- 
ful disposition to doubt everybody. I repent 
it bitterly, and I am heartily sorry I ever 
doubted you, for I feel sure now that you had 
nothing to do with the loss of the diamonds. 
Forgive me for ever suspecting you. 

“ As nobody knows that I accused you of 
taking them, and as I am now perfectly satis- 
fied that you did not, there is no need to go 
to any more trouble about them. Indeed, [ 
would much rather you should not. I think 
I now really know the one that is to blame, 
and if I am right it will be better for us not 
to see it proved. 

“‘ Again I ask you to forget what has hap- 
pened, and believe me to be 

“Your friend, 
“ Harrie.” 








This letter gave me an entirely new sus- 
picion. After charging me with an infamous 
crime, why did Miss Whitelake want me to 
stop in my efforts to clear myself? Might 
it not be that she herself had invented the 
whole story about the falsification of the dia- 
monds in order to break off our engagement ? 
Badly as I had been treated by Hattie, I had 
never before suspected her for an instant of 
any greater fault than the one which has al- 
ready been repeatedly mentioned, and I was 
horror-stricken at the new turn that the 
mystery of the diamonds had taken in my 
mind. 

I hurried to Mr. Kraff and showed him 
the letter. He smiled and said, in a confi- 
dent way, that it was just the kind of an an- 
swer he had expected ; and I then understood 
why this wily man had got me to question 
Miss Whitelake instead of doing it himself. 

“You see a little way into this ?” queried 
he. 

“ You suspect that Miss Whitelake’s story 
is not true,” I replied. 

“Tt may be true and it may not,” he an- 
swered, with characteristic caution, “and 
our first business is to find that out.” 

“The only reason I know for inventing 
the story,” said I, “ would have been to get 
rid of me. Is it possible she should do such 
a thing when there was no need of it; when 
she could have accomplished her wishes with- 
out it?” 

“ Almost any thing is possible,” replied 
Mr. Kraff, “‘ but it won’t do to be too sure of 
what is and what isn’t. There might have 
been a need of doing it according to her way 
of thinking, and there might not. Had she 
a fancy to any other young man besides 
you?” 

“ Not that I know, unless it was my cous- 
in Giles, and he says she never cared any 
thing about him.” 

Mr. Kraff knitted his brows a little at 
this, and then fell to rubbing his forehead 
gently, as though that was his customary way 
of developing ideas. He soon rubbed out a 
conclusion. 

“It might have been,” said he, “ that she 
had some strong reason for wanting to marry 
this gentleman you speak of, and still liked 
you a great deal better all the time. Well, 
if you had stayed where she was, she might 
not have been able to keep up her resolution, 
and the only safe plan was to get you away 
and keep you away.” ‘ 

My distress at this confirmation of my 
suspicions showed so plainly in my face that 
the detective immediately added : 

“ Wait a little, Mr. Burche—wait a little ; 
we don’t know any thing about the case 
yet.” 

His words encouraged me. A new gleam 
of hope came into my mind for the woman I 
had once loved so dearly. 

“If Miss Whitelake went to the lerigth 
you suppose possible to get rid of me,” said 
I, “ why should she afterward refuse my cousin 
when he wanted to marry her ?” 

“If she did refuse him,” replied Mr. 
Kraff, “that can be answered easy enough. 
She might have repented, or maybe your 
cousin wasn’t the man in the case after all.” 

My heart sank again. At that moment I 
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felt 1 would rather be suspected all my life 
of being a thief than to find out that Hattie 
Whitelake herself was the author of my 
trouble. Afteran assurance of further active 
investigation from Mr. Kraff I left him, and 
went home more thoroughly distressed about 
the mystery of the diamonds than I had ever 
been before. 
vil. 

Durine the next two weeks I heard noth- 
ing from Mr. Kraff, and, though I called sev- 
eral times at his office, could never find him 
at home. 

About the end of that time he telegraphed 
me from Fairfield, saying, ‘Come down to- 
morrow, if you possibly can.” 

You may be sure that, when the morrow 
came, I obeyed the call. 

The deétective met me at the station, and, 
in reply to my eager question of “ What 
news ?” said he had some, but he could not 
tell me just then. 

“Let us go to your uncle’s,” he added ; 
“we can talk it over there, and I hope straight- 
en matters all up.” 

This dispelled the lingering doubts I had 
in regard to Kraff’s discoveries. It was plain 
to me now that Miss Whitelake was guilty. 
The mystery, before so impenetrable, was 
now as clear to my mind as day. And yet 
the more certain I became of the solution the 
more I dreaded to have it proved. In spite 
of all that had happened, I had never been 
able to fully rid myself of my old attachment. 
Already I began to frame excuses for Hattie, 
and to feel that, if she would freely confess 
her fault, I would be fully ready to forgive 
her. I dreaded the idea of seeing her hu- 
miliated before a stranger, and begged Kraff 
to let me take the matter in my own hand 
again. 

“You recollect that you didn’t get along 
so well with it before by yourself, don’t 
you?” he asked. 

I had to acknowledge that I did. 

“ Well, you had better let me have it my 
way a little longer, or you’ll be sure to spoil 
it again.” 

I felt that I could not help myself, and, as 
we had nearly reached my uncle’s house, I 
passively submitted to what appeared in- 
evitable. 

When our ring was answered, Mr. Kraff 
gave his name only, and asked for Mr. 
Burche. 

We were shown into the familiar library, 
and in a few minutes my uncle made his ap- 
pearance. He was glad to see me, but evi- 
dently surprised, especially as Mr. Kraff was 
an entire stranger to him. After an intro- 
duction, we all chatted a little about common- 
place affairs. Mr. Kraff seemed in no hurry 
to introduce his business, but calmly awaited 
a favorable pause. He took advantage, how- 
ever, of the first one that offered. 

“Mr. Burche,” said he, addressing my 
uncle, “I have come to see you about a little 
matter that’s rather unpleasant, and, as it 
ought to be a strictly private one, may I bolt 
the door?” 

With much surprise, my uncle assented. 

The detective continued : 

“ You remember, of course, that some dia- 
monds belonging to Miss Whitelake, a young 





friend of yours, turned up missing a year or 
so ago, and then were found again in a curious 
sort of way. Well, Miss Whitelake said af- 
terward that the diamonds that came back 
were not the real article, and she thought 
that this gentleman, my client, was the per- 
son who stole them. It was a very mixed-up 
case, but I think I have it all untwisted now. 
There’s only a trifling difficulty remaining, 
which I think you can settle for us.” 

Mr. Kraff paused; my uncle said not a 
word ; I listened with breathless anxiety for 
what was to come next. 

The detective’s voice was a little firmer 
than before when he resumed : 

“Mr. Burche, appearances are deceitful 
things, but I got ahead of them after all. Mr. 
Harrison Burche, you are the man that stole 
the diamonds !” 7 

“ Great Heaven! can it be?” I groaned. 

My uncle made no reply, but sat stock- 
still in his chair, a picture of helpless 
misery. 

“T see you are not disposed to contradict 
what I say,” resumed Mr. Kraff, “ but it will 
be better to have a fair understanding of this 
case while we're all together here. We'll 
have a little private trial among ourselves, 
which may save the trouble of going to court. 
I’ll be the witness, and this young gentleman 
shall be the judge and jury. My evidence is, 
that a year or so ago, Miss Whitelake asked 
you to get her a certain set of diamonds from 
Messrs. Harley and Brother, jewelers, of Clear- 
port. You bought them on or about the first 
day of May, a. p. 18—. On the same day 
you took these same diamonds to Monsieur 
Cambre, of the city aforesaid, and engaged 
him to take them out of their settings and 
put back a first-class imitation in place. He 
finished the job according to order, and, on 
the 15th day of May, you brought the coun- 
terfeit diamonds to this town, and handed 
them over to Miss Whitelake, making be- 
lieve, of course, that they were the real ones 
she had seen and asked youtoget. Monsieur 
Cambre did not know you, but he remem- 
bered about the jewelry, and described the 
man that brought it. I managed to get a 
good picture of you to show him, and he says 
you are the party.—Mr. Judge,” asked the 
detective, turning to me, “ what do you think 
of the evidence?” 

My uncle saved me the trouble of an- 
swering. 

With a sudden effort he roused himself 
from his desperate calmness, and pleaded : 

“Spare me, Arthur; I am guilty!” 

My horror and indignation began to give 
way to pity for the wretched man before me. 

“Twas so strongly tempted by need of 
money,” he continued, “ you cannot tell how 
strongly; I’ve repented bitterly enough, but 
I never was able to make restitution.” 

We at once sent for Hattie. 

She was, of course, surprised, but evi- 
dently glad to see me again. I proceeded 
immediately to tell her what had passed be- 
tween my uncle and myself. 

“Tt is true, Hattie,” he faltered; “I am 
guilty!” 

“T am not much surprised,” said she, 
“ for I have more than half suspected you for 
some time.” 








I was fully vindicated. 

Now, what was to be done with the 
criminal ? 

We, of course, shrank from the idea of. 
handing him over to the officers of the law, 
and any misgivings we might have had in re. 
gard to our duty were quieted by the reflec. 
tion that in his case remorse and exposure 
had already inflicted all the punishment that 
would be of any use. We agreed to bury his 
secret with ourselves. No one else knew of 
it, for even Cambre had heard no names, or 
any particulars of the case, and would likely 
never see my uncle again if the latter did not 
put himself in the way. 

But little more remains to be told. You 
will readily imagine that, after the mystery 
of the diamonds had been solved, I had a 
strong disposition to make up with Hattie, 
and, as she had long before repented of hav- 
ing doubted me, I had no trouble in regaining 
my former place in her favor. 

My uncle left Fairfield with his family 
soon after his guilt was discovered, and we 
never saw him again. He died in a few years 
after leaving his old home. 

In due time Hattie Whitelake became 
Mrs. Arthur Burche. With this important 


event my story ends. 
Joun H. Snivety. 





LILIE. 


MET a young girl’s face to-day, 
As starlight soft and tender, 
Yet touched as if in fiery play 
By sunlight’s mystic splendor. 


And, gazing on that forehead white, 
Those strange, dark eyes before me, 

In one great burst of sudden light, 

~ The past, like heaven, shone o’er me! 


11. 


I saw my own first love again, 
In all her grace and sweetness, 
Without one line of care or pain 
To mar their mild completeness. 


Iv. 


O child! no purer love than mine, 
In God’s all-gracious seeing, 
Could gird with glory half divine 
Your heart, your fate, your being ! 


Vv. 


The daughter of my soul you seem, 
Incarnate music, breathing air, 
The creature of some raptured dream, 
Benignly fond and fair. 
Pavut Hayne. 





BJORNSON, THE NORWEGIAN 
NOVELIST. 


ORWAY is about to lose the greatest, 
most brilliant, and versatile poet an¢ 
novelist she has ever produced, the Rev. Dr. 
Bjérnson, whom the insufficient compensation 
his works have found in his native land is 
about to send to America, 
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This eminent man, whose works for twenty 
years past have excited admiration, not only 
in his own northern country, but throughout 
the civilized world, was born in the village of 
Trefjen, near Christiania, on the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1830. His father was a poor village 
school-master and sexton, who was hardly 
able to provide bread for his numerous fam- 
ily of children. Bornstjerne Bjérnson was 
his youngest child, who, from his birth, dis- 
played extraordinary intellectual abilities. 

Bjornson 
has told us, 
in his charm- 
ing autobi- 


qererh T> 
» © Something 


about my 
Life,’ how, 
in his twelfth 
year, he 
pored over a 
well - thumb- 
ed old copy 
of Horace, 
and how he 
knew the 
first book of 
the “ Iliad” 
by heart. 
The fame of 
his preco- 
cious schol- 
arship finally 
reached the 
ears of the 
Baron von 
Aargrén, a 
wealthy 
landed _pro- 
prietor, who 
offered to 
give the poor 
sexton’s bril- 
liant boy a 
classical ed- 
ucation—a n 
offer which 
young Bjérn- 
son’s father 
accepted 
with thank- 
fal ea ger- 
hess, 

The boy 
was sent to 
the Lyceum 
of Christian- 
ia, where, al- 
though he 
was but four- 
teen years of 
age, he was at once placed among the schol- 
ars of the first class, not a few of whom were 
already upward of twenty years of age. 

Two years afterward, in 1847, he gradu- 
tted, and was sent to the university of his 
native land to study theology and philology. 
In the following year, he went to Upsala, in 
Sweden, where he competed successfully for 
the grand prize in classical literature. 

The one thousand rix-dollars which the 
young Norwegian student received in conse- 
ence, enabled him to make a two years’ 








journey through Germany, France, and Italy. 
What he saw and heard and read during 
these two years ripened his poetical genius, 
and, upon his return to Christiania, in 1850, 
he published his first book, “ Drusus,” an 
epic, which elicited enthusiastic praise from 
the Norwegian critics, and which the then 
King of Sweden, Oscar I., admired so much 
that he bestowed a pastor’s cure near Dron- 
theim upon Bjérnson. 

The poet took charge of this position in 
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BORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


1852, and shortly afterward married a Miss 
Wettern, the only daughter of a German 
actor. 

At first Bjérnson took genuine delight in 
the performance of his new duties; the more 
so as his parsonage, although connected only 
with a very small village, was situated in one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque regions 
of Norway. As a natural consequence, idyllic 
romances flowed in quick succession, during 
this first and happy period, from the poet’s 
fertile brain. He diligently studied the an- 
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cient lore of Norway, and rendered some of 
the most stirring episodes of the history of 
his native country in tales beautiful alike for 
their graceful, flowing style, the deep pathos 
of their sentiments, and the skill displayed 
in the grouping of events and the delineation 
of characters. 

But, as time rolled on, Bjérnson begun to 
feel ill at ease in the contracted sphere in 
which he had to move. As his family in- 
creased, the wretched stipend of two hundred 
and fifty do}- 
lars which 
he received 
annually 
proved ut- 
terly inade- 
quate for 
the necessi- 
ties of his 
little house- 
hold, and, in 
one of his 
novels writ- 
ten at that 
time, he ex- 
claimed bit- 
terly : 

“Ah, how 
terrible it is 
for a man 
who longs 
to read good 
books to be 
unable to 
buy any!” 

Notwith- 
standing the 
fame which 
Bjérnson 
enjoyed as 
a poet and 
novelist in 
Norway, and 
despite the 
fact that 
most of his 
books were 
trans lat- 
ed, shortly 
after their 
»ppear.- 
ance, into 
German, 
French, and 
English, he 
received lit- 
tle or no 
compen- 
sation for 
them, for 
book - read- 
ers are scarce in the land of the Norse, and 
few books are printed in larger editions than 
five hundred copies. 

In 1860 Bjérnson went to Stockholm, and 
asked King Charles XV. for-a more lucrative 
position. The king prided himself upon be- 
ing a poet, but his was an essentially French 
mind. He wrote in Swedish, but thought 
and felt in the spirit of the nation of his 
grandfather, Bernadotte. In consequence, he 
disliked the male, vigorous tone of Bjérnson’s 
books. He was also averse to the liberal and 
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independent attitude of the Norwegians in ! that defaced the missive, and its envelope of 


general; and so he treated Bjérnson coldly, 
and the latter returned, bitterly disappointed, 
to his small parsonage near Drontheim. 

There he has lived ever since, struggling 
hard against poverty, cheered up by the ap- 
plause of the world’s critics, who now rank 
him among the foremost story-tellers of our 
age, until, in the autumn of 1872, he resolved 
to break loose from the fetters that attached 
him to his sterile native land, and to seek a 
new home in America. 

For years past the Norwegian author had 
thought of this, and had carefully studied the 
English language, in which he is now said to 
be proficient enough to write it with great 
ease. 

Early last spring he announced his pur- 
pose to emigrate to the United States, and, 
upon the advice of friends, he resolved to 
form a colony of Norwegian emigrants that 
would follow him to an eligible site in this 
country. This colony now numbers upward 
of seven hundred members, all of them 
temperate, strong, moral men, well provided 
with money, and containing the requisite ele- 
ments for forming a mode] settlement. 

At an early period in the current year, 
they intend to sail, in a vessel specially char- 
tered for the occasion, from Gothenburg for 
New York. It is probable that they will set- 
tle in a body near Vineland, in New Jersey. 





PLEASANT ROOMS FOR GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


Vv. 


HE ietter that was the motive of my 

fifth expedition, in my pretended search 
for apartments, was not one that promised a 
great deal, either by means of its text or its 
style. 

I had extracted it from the pile of impos- 
sibles, and had placed it among the curious, 
simply on account of its abominable unclean- 
liness and the general raggedness and unthrift 
of its appearance. 

It was written with a pencil upon a half- 
sheet of very ordinary note-paper. The paper 
had clearly been separated from its fellow- 
sheet, first by having its fold softened (prob- 
ably by some one’s tongue), und then bya 
hasty tearing that had left an edge of sorry 
roughness. The pencil that had been used 
had plainly seen the best of its days. In 
some places the words were eked out with 
scratches of the wooden pointing, though 
most of the writing was of an uncertain gray. 
Here and there, however, there were a few 
letters in vivid black. Upon close examina- 
tion, I discovered that these black places 
occurred at regular intervals, thus going to 
prove that the writer had reénforced the fee- 
ble and expiring lead with her lips at stated 
times, and had forced it to do duty for a few 
seconds more in spite of itself. 

Moreover, the writing was all up-hill and 
down - dale, and was wretchedly poor and un- 
taught at that. Capitals were used where 
emphasis was intended to be given, and mis- 
spelling was the rule wherever it was possible 
to misspell. From the number of soil-marks 





whilom whiteness, it was easy to believe that 
it had been thrown upon the floor, and been 
danced upon by the entire household before 
it had been intrusted to the postman. In 
brief, I feel free to say that a more disrepu- 
table letter was never sent by one who asked 
for a favor, and yet there was to be noticed, 
in what it said, a certain anxiety that it might 
prove an efficacious invitation. It went thus: 


“ New Yorsg, August —, 18—. 

“ Dear Sir: Noticed your ad ”* (there 
was a long, crooked mark, intended to sug- 
gest, no doubt, the remainder of the word— 
‘ advertisement ’) “inn the news ; i sitt down 
to git you to Come kere and take a look at 
the Elegant Rooms we have to ofer. We hev 
got lots off thum, and you Can have yure 
pick. if any body has got a room that you 
sit yure hart on, i will turn them out nec and 
heells. You can come in tomorrer if you want 
too. there is gass and water. 

“ Yours, with grate Respect, 
“ 


“Notice this—the door to git in by is in 
the stone-cort through the iron Gate, with 
lyons heads on the topp—number —, C—— 
Street.” 


I followed this direction on the morning 
of the day succeeding that on which I had 
visited the orderly house in Ninth Street. 
The weather was pleasant. The air had lost 
all of its oppressive heat, and the tempera- 
ture was like that of a day in spring. 

The quarter of the city indicated by the 
postscript of the letter is not, as is well known 
to all New-Yorkers, one especially desirable 
as a place of residence for a person who loves 
quiet and retirement. It is a locality that 
has had its day, and whose polite history is 
now somewhat ancient. It is full of excellent, 
well - built, and finely - proportioned houses, 
and of corners and courts that must have 
been pleasant and dignified in their time, but 


upon whose precincts there has now fallen ! 
that blight of small shopkeepers and small | 
manufacturers that always follows like an | 
eddy in the wake of departing residents, and 
which is the forerunner of the tide of real | 


merchants and traders. 

The house-fronts are covered with innu- 
merable signs and emblems of all sorts, 
shapes, and colors, and there project and 
hang from most of the windows certain ban- 
ners and flags brilliantly lettered with the 
names and occupations of the artisans with- 


in. The lower floors are commonly altered 


into beer-cellars and cheap restaurants, while 
the second are converted into shops of various 
kinds, and into laundries and pawn - offices. 
The door-posts are generally covered with tin- 
signs, painted in the most gaudy fashion, and 
the doors generally stand gaping wide. Peo- 
ple pass in and out so freely, and seem to 
lounge so at their own will and pleasure, that 
one fancies that it must be a holiday—and a 
holiday, too, in which all property and space 
are common. Children are innumerable, and 
there is also a vast number of pets, in dur- 
ance and out. In at the open windows one sees 
shirt-sleeved turners, carvers, binders, bur- 
nishers, busy at their trades, and farther up 








| might be. 








in the world imitation-flower makers, skirt. 
makers, and seamstresses. The noise made 
by the voices is something marvelous. Cries, 
salutations, laughter in all keys, greet the ear 
from all sides, and these, together with the 
almost perpetual jingle of car-bells, and the 
mellifluous notes of street-organs, the harsh 
ery and chaffer of the hucksters, stimulate 
one’s spirits to a high pitch, and he must in. 
deed be dull that cannot feel a somewhat 
pleasurable excitement when upon such 
spot. 

It was in the very midst of a place like 
this that I found the number of which I wag 
in search. 

The house happened to be one of a mom, 
remarkable and noticeable row of structures, \ 
It is composed of dwellings five stories in 
height, and they are very lofty. They are 
built upon a French plan, with an entrance. 
door in the centre of a dark, paved carriage. 
way, which runs through from the street to a 
broad court-yard in the rear. Their massive 
fronts are composed of brick and _ brown- 
stone, and the windows are very long, and 
have heavy caps that overshadow them, and 
these assist materially in producing a sub. 
stantial and dignified effect to the whole. 
They had originally been intended for a fine 
and wealthy class of tenants, but no doubt they 
had been erected too late to catch the flying 
birds, and so had fallen a prey to the inele. 
gants that came after. I must say at once 
that my particular house seemed to be the 
most lost and forlorn of them all. Nearly all 
of its windows were open, and I saw two or 
three unkempt heads projected from them over 
the sidewalk, busily engaged in talking up or 
talking down from one another, as the case 
The stone-work of the first story 
was covered with boys’ hieroglyphics in chalk 
and crayon, and, hanging and twisting on and 
about some iroa railings in front, was a num. 
ber of urchins, who were trying hard, with 
many shrieks, to entangle themselves inextri- 
eably. 

I entered the dark court, and, half blinded 
by the light which came in at the farther 
end, I felt about for a door. 

I presently came to one. It was very 
large and massive. It had two wings finely 
ornamented and carved, opened inward upon 
huge hinges, and they were so accurately 
hung that the slightest touch caused them to 
swing. After waiting a moment to find some 
one to usher me to the office or to the parlor 
of the host, and not succeeding, I pushed my 
way in and found myself in a vast hall. It 
was almost circular, and at one side there 
was a pair of broad, winding stairs leading 
upward. Upon the right, and at a long dis 
tance from the floor, was a window of stained 
glass, through which poured a flood of cok 
ored light, which fell upon a bare and dusty 
floor. 

From the left led two tall doors. These 
were made of richly-grained mahogany, and 
wefe divided into eight panels—and they had 
brazen knobs. They were a little concave it 
form, to suit the shape of the wall in whic 
they were set. 

I knocked at one of these doors. It 
ceived no answer. I knocked again, The 
without an instant’s warning, it suddenly 
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opened, and there appeared before me, with 
his face almost touching mine, a tall, black- 
whiskered, black-eyed, and frowning Italian. 
He wore a black, wide-brimmed hat, a blue 
shirt, a velvet coat, and a pair of yellow 
yelveteen pantaloons. About his waist there 
was wound a scarlet sash, and he had gold 
rings in hisears. He lookedat me. I asked 
for the mistress, but he made no reply, not 
even enough of a gesture to indicate that he 
heard me speak. He fixed his sharp, small 
eyes upon me, but not a muscle of his face 
moved. I persisted and explained, and then, 
seeing that I had produced no impression, I 
begged his pardon for the interruption. Still 
he did not move. I began to retire back- 
ward, feeling curiously at a disadvantage. I 
found the stairs by feeling behind me, and 
ascended them with a feeling something like 
distress. I looked back only to find my vil- 
lain still staring at me; and, after his eyes 
were shut out from my view by a turn in the 
way, I still saw his breast, and then his 
sash, and then his velveteens, and then his 
rough boots, placed at a sturdy angle, and 
looking quite as implacable as his head had. 
He doubtless was following me with his eyes 
as I disappeared, and probably dwelt upon 
my heels as I had upon his. Presently I 
heard his door slam - to, and I then felt free. 
At the head of these stairs was another cir- 
cular hall-way similar to the one below, with 
this exception—it had one more door. 

This door was open. It led into a lofty 
corridor, from which led several more doors. 
Two or three of these were open, and I heard 
the sound of voices and of clattering dishes, 
and of loud laughter, from within the apart- 
ments. Most of the conversation was in 
foreign tongues. 

I hardly knew what to do. I did not care 
to trespass upon another’s privacy if it could 
be avoided. In a moment my eyes fell upon 
aglass bell-pull, which was hanging half out 
of its socket. It had been placed in a ma- 
hogany casing, and the necessary holes had 
been roughly bored through the rich wood. 
I pulled the knob. A terrible clangor from 
somewhere in advance was the result. 

From each of the open doors there at 
once appeared a head. Then the farthest 
door opened with a loud creak. No sooner 
was this heard than all the heads disappeared 
in a flash, and all the doors closed slowly and 
silently. 

There then appeared in the hall a short 
Woman with a vixen’s face. She wore a red 
Wrapper which completely enveloped her, 
and which trailed on the floor. Her hair 
was black, and it was caught up in a bob be- 
hind, and stuck through with enormous pins. 
She wore a gilt necklace, and she had rings 
on her fingers. 

T advanced and declared myself. 

; “Oh, you’re the man, are ye?” cried she, 
in the proper high-pitched vixen’s voice. 
“Just come in here; this is the office.” 

She shot out her hand toward the apart- 
ment, and kept the position until I passed 
her. I entered what must have been in its 
day a grand old parlor. The ceiling was 
very high, and the wainscotings were of the 
same mahogany that was so lavishly bestowed 
‘on the building. The cornices, to the 





doors, were heavily carved, and a huge open 
fireplace, with a very elaborate mantel, occu- 
pied a large space upon one side. 

But, whatever the room was intended for, 
it had fallen a long way from grace. It was 
then quite as disorderly an apartment as I 
had ever entered. Two of its sides were 
piled high with old trunks, furniture, bed- 
ding, and with household utensils of every 
description. I noticed that most of the 
wreck was of foreign manufacture, and that 
the luggage was covered with foreign labels 
and railway-tickets. 

The portion of the floor that was not oc- 
cupied in this way seemed to be the office, 
dining-place, and sewing-room, of the mis- 
tress of the establishment; for, on and about 
two cheap tables, were scattered well-thumbed 
books, scraps of paper, ink-bottles, cups and 
saucers, soiled plates, tatters of cloth, thread, 
spools, and so on. The air was close and 
musty, and it was impregnated with the odor 
of fried bacon. 

The woman seized a chair by its back, 
and, after tipping its load of odds and ends 
upon the floor, gave it to me to sit down in. 
She saw me looking at the old furniture. 

She placed her hands upon her hips, and 
looked at it also. It seemed to arouse within 
her a deep indignation. She became red in 
the face, and she suddenly cried : 

“ That’s what I git for boardin’ and lodgin’ 
sixty-two men, women, and children, for 
about two years, to sum it up altogether— 
and I can prove it by the book.” 

She pounced upon one of the soiled vol- 
umes, and held it up, wide open, for my in- 
spection. 

“They come here,” pursued she, “ jest as 
though I was made to be ate up, and swal- 
lered up, an’ to git nothin’ fur it. A fambly 
comes in and takes a room, or two rooms, or 
three rooms, and then, in a month, the man 
or the ’oman comes, with tears in their eyes, 
and says they hain’t got no money. I then 
levies on their goods and chattels. Then, 
like as not, there’s a parcel of scamps on my 
top floor that walk off some day and leave 
their trunks full of rocks, having run out 
their clothes in the night-time, after all hon- 


est folk are asleep. Then there’s the lone | 


wimmin, that’s waiting fur remittances; then 


there’s the head - mechanic, that has got | 
throwed out of the shop, where he earned his | 


five dollars a day, on account of being a Re- 


bublican ; then there’s the villain that gets a | 
friend to put on brass buttons and come and | 
take all his things for debt to his tailor; then | 


there’s the newspaper-man, that gits sent off 


to Florida, and says he’ll remit from Jackson- | 
| girls, who were dancers in a spectacle then 


ville; and there’s the colonel in the army, on 


secret service, that eats opium; and, when he | 


gets in a fit, clears out with an actress’s 
necklace, and gets himself reported drownded 
in North River next mornin’.” 

She ran on, in this way, for fifteen min- 
utes, without a falter. She was as scornful 
in her tone and gesture as any woman I ever 
saw on the stage or off. Her little figure 
swelled with rage as she recounted her mis- 
haps as a hostess, and the tricks by which 
she had been defrauded of her dues. It ap- 
peared that her house was, at that very in- 
stant, full, from top to bottom, with people 








who had not paid, and who did not intend to 
pay, for their accommodation. 

This was her great grief and anxiety. She 
had discovered that she was involved with 
that semi-charlatan, semi-unfortunate class 
that haunts all large cities, and that she was, 
by one subtile and ingenious pretext after an- 
other, being steadily and persistently cheated. 

I did not hesitate to tell her of my disin- 
clination to take an apartment under her roof, 
and she seemed to think it entirely reason- 
able that I should entertain such a resolve; 
but, whether from her own belief that her 
house was not a pleasant one, or from a con- 
viction that I was only another of those that 
Providence had sent to cheat her, I never 
knew. At any rate, she was civil enough, 
and her sorrows had become so much a mat- 
ter of pride with her shat she wished to show 
them off tome. She desired to convince me 
under what difficulties she was obliged to 
labor, and to what chicanery she was ex- 
posed. 

“Come,” said she, suddenly rising and se- 
lecting a scrap of paper from amid the con- 
fused mass that lay before her, ‘come; to- 
day I must get five hundred and forty dollars, 
to pay my rent on the day after to-morrer. 
Jes you watch em. Jes you take note how 
they’ll c-r-a-w-1 out of it, how they'll smile 
and lie to get rid of doing their duty.” 

I then took with her a most extraordinary 
journey. 

She began at the first door that she came 
to, and demanded of a curly-headed French 
boy that opened it twenty dollars and some 
odd cents. She did not get it, for the lord 
and master was out collecting on his own ac- 
count, At the next door she asked fer eighty 
dollars, and was confronted by a whole fam- 
ily, men and all, who begged for grace of an- 
other week. She refused it, and walked bold- 
ly into their rooms, and began to take, on the 
back of her bill, a sort of inventory of all the 
effects that were liable to attachment. This 
produced a good effect. The woman of the 
household suddenly found sixty dollars. The 


| mistress was satisfied, for the time, with 
, this; but she threatened dire disaster unless 
| the balance should be forthcoming on the 


morrow. The next trial was for some ten 
dollars. But the man who owed it was so ill 
that the doctor had forbidden any one to 
speak with him. Therefore the creditor was 
obliged to retire empty-handed. 

We ascended the stairs to the next story. 
The structure of the building here was hardly 
less elegant than that of the lower story, but 
the improvidence of the inhabitants was even 
more remarkable. We came to a family of 


running at one of the theatres. There were 
three of them, and they were cooking over a 
fire. They all wore draggled, high-colored 
dresses, and they all had yellow hair, which 
straggled down their backs. Their mother, 
a white-haired and untidy, woman, brought 
forth twenty dollars, whereas she should have 
brought six times as much, and she bore the 
reproaches of her landlady with a calm and 
pleasant countenance. 

Three men, who seemed to be respectively 
a doctor, a draughtsman, and a student, were 
next visited, and all of them had forgotten all 
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about their indebtedness, or rather that it 
was due that day. 

Then we came to an artist’s studio. The 
artist, in a dressing-gown, was cooking some 
coffee in a French pot over a gas-stove. His 
walls were covered with sketches of horses 
and men in armor. He apologized for having 
no money; and he did it with such grace and 
ease, that the mistress smiled and said that 
she was sorry to trouble him. He was a 
handsome fellow. 

Next we came to a room in which there 
were four beds, one in each corner of the 
room. And standing beside the beds, and 
chatting and smoking, were eight Cubans, 
with their hats on. The air of the room was 
almost intolerable. Madam had no sooner 
made known her errand, than one of them ad- 
vanced and handed her an envelope, which 
contained the rent-money that she demanded 
of him. 

She retired somewhat abashed, and I actu- 
ally believe that she regretted that, instead 
of the money, she had not received another 
rebuff, in order that her position as martyr 
might become more clearly proved. 

In all her tour she collected only some one 
hundred and ninety-and-odd dollars, and she 
pathetically appealed to me, with a somewhat 
tigerish look in her dark and flashing eyes, if 
her troubles were not enough to make her 
hang herself. She burst into tears midway 
on the journey down the wide and echoing 
stairs, and I remember that her red figure 
trembled from head to foot with the violence 
of her agitation. She looked very much 
debased in the presence of so much that had 
been grand and beautiful, and she was truly 
a grain between the upper and nether mill- 
stone. During her passage through the cor- 
ridors no one had appeared in them. All the 
“ doors had remained closed, and the house was 
very silent; but, when I took leave of her at 
her door, and saw her enter it, and then 
walked back toward the place of exit, all of 
the heads came out again, and the noisy voices 
that I had heard at first resumed their tu- 
mult, and the old house was filled with gay 
sounds, much as if it had been relieved of 
some sudden and threatening danger. 
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LATE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND MEMBER OF THE EIGHTH OON- 
GRESS OF NATIONS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Vil. 

Tue opening of the Avant Congrés (Pre- 
liminary Congress) took place on the 19th of 
August. 

The forms observed at this and all subse- 
quent meetings, both of the Preliminary and 
General Congresses, were essentially French— 
no formal election for president ; no demand- 
ing the floor as a right; in short, no parlia- 
mentary rule at all. The entire programme 
is arranged beforehand, and consequently the 
whole course of the proceedings, unless inter- 





rupted by unusual daring on the part of a 
member, is in the hands of the president. I 
never fully perceived how much the preserva- 
tion of popular liberty depended on the main- 
tenance of just parliamentary laws until, as 
on this occasion, I was called upon to act as 
a member of a body not protected by such 
laws. The president was proposed and elect- 
ed @ la carte, he read an opening speech a /a 
carte, some few other remarks were made @ 
la carte, and the session adjourned. The only 
thing that happened otherwise than as pre- 
viously arranged was the refusal of M. Ficker 
to speak in French—a refusal generally at- 
tributed to his German intolerance of any 
thing belonging to hated and recently-con- 
quered France, but, as I thought, erroneously. 
The fact is, very few of the members spoke 
in French. They preferred their own lan- 
guage, even at the cost of being profoundly 
misunderstood by their colleagues, and as 
profoundly misrepresented by the reporters. 
At the second session of this cut-and-dried 
Avant Congrés they presented us with a quar- 
to volume of four hundred printed pages, 
called the programme. A glance at this en- 
cyclopedia of arrangements satisfied me of 
three things: First, that the proceedings of 
the General Congress were cut-and-dried as 
thoroughly as had been those of the Prelimi- 
nary Congress ; second, that the Congress as 
a scientific body would accomplish nothing ; 
and, third, that, with reference to my coun- 
try in particular, the classifications were en- 
tirely unsuitable and worthless. I told them 
so at the second session of the Avant Con- 
grés; but the United States did not appear 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant any 
alteration in the arrangements they had 
made for the statistics of the world, which, 
to most of the members, consisted merely of 
the European states. For the present, I pass 
over any further reference to the proceedings 
of the Congresses, both avant and general, re- 
serving what I may have to say to the last. 
Suffice it to say, in this place, that the Avant 
Congrés met on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of 
August, and the General Congress from the 
22d to the 30th, both inclusive, excepting 
one Sunday. 

On the evening of the 21st I went to the 
reception of the Grand-duchess Héléne. This 
lady was the widow of the Grand-duke Michel, 
uncle to the emperor. She was nearly sev- 
enty years of age, and quite feeble, so that 
the duty of receiving us was delegated to a 
lady of the court, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, but whose amiable and unaffected man- 
hers, and evident desize to make us feel quite 
at home, left a most grateful impression on 
the mind. After receiving us in one of the 
principal salons of the palace, she showed 
us the edifice, its furniture, its pictures, ay, 
even its china-closet, for the grand-duchess 
is, it seems, a great connoisseur of delf and 
glass ware, and possesses a rare collection of 
them. Among the numerous curiosities of 
the place are some fifty or a hundred Parian 
busts of Héléne, modeled, I should judge, 
many years ago, and intended, I was in- 
formed, as presents. We were supped, wined, 
cigared, and indulged in all sorts of freedom 
by our fair hostess, and invited to repeat our 
visit as often as we desired. Some of my read- 





ers will perhaps like to know how the pal. 
ace was furnished, and how our hostess was 
dressed. In both respects so plainly that | 
am confident [ should disappoint them by 
any further details—plain walls, plain floors, 
plain furniture, and a plainly-dressed plain 
hostess. Any diamonds upon her? Not a 
diamond. Any insignia of rank? Nothing 
of the sort. No republican lady could have 
dressed with greater simplicity, unless she 
had been a Quakeress. 

Next day I visited the Imperial or Winter 
Palace of the emperor, said to be the most 
magnificent in the world. Here, indeed, 
was gorgeousness. Immense halls in pol- 
ished white marble, walls, pillars, floors, ev. 
ery thing ; others with enormous columns of 
polished malachite, the exquisitely beautiful 
green porphyry of Russia supporting their 
lofty domes. The throne-room, the dining. 
hall, the vestibules, staircases, and other pub. 
lic portions, are magnificent beyond descrip. 
tion. I leave all this to the guide-books, 
But there is no description of the private 
apartments to be found in these books, and, 
since we were shown through these, I cannot 
forbear to briefly sketch them in this place, 
The finest of these apartments, those devoted 
to the emperor and his family, is a suite of 
rooms running the whole length of the build. 
ing on the water-side, for this palace fronts 
on the Neva. These apartments are all con- 
nected, so that, in order to approach the hed- 
chambers, you must first pass through many 
other rooms. These were all furnished dif- 
ferently. The walls were generally hung in 
silk damask—blue, green, and yellow, being 
the predominating colors. Some were hung 
in tapestry. The walls of one room were of 
polished white marble. There was no excess 
of furniture in any of them, but what there 
was was of the most exquisite patterns and 
workmanship. Magnificent tables, in Floren- 
tine mosaic, pictra dura, cabinets in bubl 
and ormolu, bronzes and paintings, adorned 
these apartments, and in such profusion and 
variety that, after making the tour of the 
palace, I grew weary of examining them. 
They only left the general impression on my 
mind of great wealth united with exquisite 
taste. As I said before, there was no excess 
of furniture in any of the rooms; but, whe 
it is remembered that this edifice is capable 
of accommodating siz thousand guests, and 
not packed together as in an American hotel, 
but with spacious suites of apartments for 
all, it will be seen how easily one may soon 
tire of regarding its numerous heauties. The 
imperial bedstead is of gold, with a canopy 
over the head-board, and, for the benefit of 
my female readers, I will add, a blue-silk cov- 
erlid, stuffed with down. I saw another beé- 
stead, in the same palace, of silver. The em- 
press’s bath is of one piece of marble. But 
few of the rooms, if I recollect rightly, were 
carpeted. The floors were all in parquetry 
of hard woods, in geometrical patterns. On 
some of them were carpets; on others, large 
Indian rugs ; on others, again, nothing. One 
of the prettiest and plainest chambers was 
the emperor’s office. The furniture was ele 
gant but light, the floor was covered with 
matting ; there was a desk, an electric wire 
with which to summon assistance, a few 
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racks for paper, envelopes, pens, etc., and 
that was all. This room occupies a corner 
of the palace, and is lighted by windows on 
two sides. It overlooks the river, and has a 
cheerful, unimperial look, in striking con- 
trast with the grand appearance of the other 
apartments. I was told the emperor preferred 
it to any of the others. 

Besides the public apartments and those 
of the emperor and his family, this palace 
contains a vast number of rooms for the ac- 
commodation of the court. Most of these are 
quite plainly furnished, as plainly as the suites 
of sleeping-rooms in our first-class hotels. The 
crown-jewels are preserved here. I had seen 
those of France, Great Britain, and some 
other countries, but these were far more nu- 
merous and magnificent. They were kept in 
a large room, in a series of glass show-cases, 
guarded by mustached veterans of the Impe- 
rial Guard. The most noticeable gem of all 
was the wonderful Orloff diamond, which 
adorns the imperial sceptre. This brilliant is 
about one cubic inch in size, and weighs one 
hundred and ninety-five carats. It formerly 
belonged to Nadir Shah, of Persia, and is of 
the first water, without flaws or faults of any 
kind. It once formed the eye of a Brahmin- 
ian god, and was bought by the Empress 
Catherine for a mere song—half a million 
dollars in cash and an annuity of twenty 
thousand dollars. The crowns of the em- 
peror and empress abound in gems of the 
largest size. That of the czarowitz is a per- 
fect cone of brilliants. The handsomest or- 
nament of the collection, value aside, was, in 
my opinion, a necklace of the empress. Fancy 
a hundred brilliants, from one-half down to 
one-fourth of a cubic inch in size, strung with 
great skill in three or four rows, so that, with 
the innumerable smaller brilliants that went 
to make up the ornament, it looked like a 
lace-pattern done in diamonds ! 

On the 23d I dined at the American lega- 
tion by invitation of Mr. Schuyler; the minis- 
ter, Governor Curtin, having returned to the 
United States. 

There were present, besides my colleagues 
of the Congress, Mr. Moore, formerly member 
of Congress from Philadelphia ; General Po- 
mutz, our consul at St. Petersburg; and a 
son of Charles Astor Bristed (“Carl Ben- 
son”), of New York. 

It was a regular Russian dinner, preceded 
by the Northern sarosta, or first dinner, and 
was marked throughout with many signs of Mr. 
Schuyler’s excellent taste. I here drank, for 
the first time, some of the celebrated yellow 
tea of China, which costs more than its 
weight in silver. It is brought overland to 
Russia by caravans. The Chinese fashion is 
to drink it pure, the Russian fashion to 
sweeten it with sugar and add a slice of lemon 
to the cup. No milk is used. Iconfess I 
preferred the Russian fashion to our own. 

On Sunday I went to church, to one of 
the great Greek cathedrals. Inever saw such 
asight before in my life. Beggars on the stone 
staircase, on the porch, in the aisles, every- 
where! The edifice was thronged. There 
Were no pews, no seats, no resting-places. 
Everybody stood up. Near the entrance were 
arranged, in a row, about a hundred tin 
money-boxes with inscriptions on them: this, 





for such a charity, this for such another, and 
so on to the end. The priest was a white- 
haired, benevolent-looking man, clad in full 
canonicals. He sat upon a raised throne, 
and talked to the crowd that surged up to 
his seat. Hedid not pray; he did not preach ; 
he simply talked to those about him! Nei- 
ther did he talk to them collectively, nor in a 
raised tone. He spoke a few quiet words to 
one person at a time, occasionally applying 
the remark, as I could see by his manner and 
look, to the others near by. His words acted 
like magic. Every man seemed to be bene- 
fited by them. The downcast looked up, 
the miserable were comforted, the despairing 
took heart. Every man and woman left him 
with a smile of confidence and hope. The 
magnificence of the edifice, a feature common 
to all the cathedrals of St. Petersburg, was 
marvelous. Enormous columns of porphyry 
and malachite supported an immense dome, 
the bases and columns being of gold, or per- 
haps gold- plate. There were numerous 
shrines all over the building, and the very 
devout would go from one to another with 


| their orisons until the entire round was com- 


pleted. In one corner was a counter for the 
sale of wax-candles. These were bought by 
the worshipers, lighted, carried to some shrine, 
and there left burning. In another corner 
were sacred relics, the vestments or bones of 
saints, the former greasy with much handling, 
the latter black with much kissing. l- 
though the crowd was great, there was neither 
noise nor confusion ; but I never shall get rid 
of the look of utter ignorance and fanaticism 
stamped on every face Isaw. Greek Catholi- 
cism simply means Roman Catholicism five 
hundred years ago—the Catholicism of the 
middle ages, Catholicism of the senses, not 
of the mind. I felt carried back five cen- 
turies to the interior of some grand cathedral 
in Central Europe. The dim light that strug- 
gled through the side-windows, mingling with 
the dimmer lights of the shrines; the smoke 
arising from the candles and incense; the 
multitude gathered around the priest, or 
kneeling at the shrines, or bending over to 
kiss the relics, all crossing themselves rapid- 
ly, and muttering their prayers—made up a 
memorable scene. When I had struggled 
through the crowd, escaped from the poor- 
box keepers, run the gantlet of the beggars, 
and stood once more in the street, I felt that I 
had lived through innumerable ages, and sud- 
denly come to light in the nineteenth century. 

Russia is certainly a grand and unique 
country. It contains eighty million people, 
of whom seventy-nine million are barbarians 
and the remainder princes. It required hun- 
dreds of generations and a thousand wars to 
bring the people of Western Europe out of a 
moral and intellectual condition similar to 
that in which this great nation still stands. 
But there was neither steam to stir these 
generations nor gunpowder to fight these bat- 
tles. How many years, with gunpowder and 
steam, will it require for Russia to attain the 
moral and intellectual condition of the rest 
of Europe, and what convulsions are in store 
for her meanwhile, are problems which this 
church-scene first proposed to my mind in 
Russia. We shall see how my subsequent 
travels throughout the empire answered them. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell ; 
Unto thine ear I hold the Dead-Sea shell, 

Cast up thy life’s foam-fretted feet between ; 
Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 
Which had Life’s form and Love's, but by my 
spell 
Ts now a shaken shadow intolerable, 
Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen.” 


Ir was probably a good thing—it was cer- 
tainly not a thing to be regretted—that, when 
Max reached Strafford, he found Arthur ab- 
sent. The latter had returned to theshouse, 
breakfasted, ordered his horse, and ridden off, 
without telling any one where he was going 
or when he would be back, the servants re- 
ported. Questioned respecting the time which 
had elapsed since he left, they agreed in af- 
firming that it had not been more than an 
hour—at which information Max frowned im- 
patiently. If he had only been a little ear- 
lier, he thought—and yet he was conscious 
that he was not in fit condition to see Arthur. 
Though of a cool temperament, and accus- 
tomed more than most men to holding him- 
self well in hand, he was at that time suffer- 
ing such a revulsion of feeling against his 
cousin, that, if he had found him at once, he 
might not have been able to restrain its ex- 
pression within any thing like reasonable 
bounds. Not that he was in any sense car- 
ried away by passion, but a stern sense of 
wrathful indignation, largely seasoned with 
contempt, possessed him, and seemed to de- 
mand immediate and strong utterance. 

This utterance it would certainly have 
found, with doubtful results, if Arthur had 
been within reach. It has been already said 
that perhaps it was a good thing he was not. 
The process of relief called “ speaking one’s 
mind,” rarely does much good to any one con- 
cerned, save to the speaker; and, in this in- 
stance, it might have done a great deal of 
harm. Without any taint of Phariseeism, 
Max’s sentiments were certainly stronger than 
most men of the world would have sanctioned, 
since it is the fashion of the world to deal 
leniently even with what it disapproves. 
There are men and to spare of conventional 
integrity who would have regarded lightly 
enough such an offense as that of Tyndale’s, 
but Max was not one of them. Perhaps his 
profession might account for a certain rigid- 
ity in his manner of viewing things, but un- 
doubtedly there seemed to him no excuse for 
Arthur’s conduct. A record of such mingled 
weakness, perfidy, deception, and cowardice, 
had, in his eyes, nothing to redeem or palli- 
ate it. “If he had only been true to anybody 
or any thing!” he muttered, more than once, 
as he paced the terrace, in sentinel-fashion, 
to and fro. But that was the darkest point 
of all; he bad been true to nobody—to noth- 
ing! Regarding the matter, as he had of late 
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been in the habit of regarding it, from a dou- 
ble point of view, Max felt unable to decide 
whether Norah or Leslie had been most 
wronged. “The Bohemian girl has been his 
match, however!” he thought, with a certain 
grim triuamph—and then he melted into abso- 
lute tenderness over the recollection of Les- 
lie’s wasted love and abused faith. 

The latter consideration brought his mind 
back to Noral’s recommendation of the morn- 
ing—her assertion that if Arthur were once 
removed from Leslie’s life, he (Max) might, 
by the exercise of common discretion and 
judgment, step into the vacated place. Still 
pacing back and forth, watching the shadows 
shorten toward noon, and waiting for Arthur’s 
return, he let his reflections turn from the 
more vexatious view of the subject to dwell 
on that audacious proposal. ‘“‘ Was she in jest 
or in earnest ?” he thought—puzzled as many 
a straightforward man has been puzzled before 
him by a woman’s chameleon moods. “ Did 
she take me to bea scoundrel ora lover on the 
melodramatic model, ready to profit on anoth- 
er man’s dishonor ? or was she only amusing 
herself by an attempt to play upon my credul- 
ity?” This question being rather difficult to 
answer by one not versed in the abstruse study 
of feminine ethics, our chasseur shook his head 
over it. But, like moths around a candle, his 
thoughts still fluttered about the memory of 
Norah's eyes and smile. Not at all a woman 
in his style—not in the least a woman whom 
he admired—still, a woman with a charm, he 
could not but confess. A creature of infinite 
variety, energy, and resource, to whom he 
could not deny the grace of fascination, how- 
ever much he might prefer something gentler 
and more feminine. Then his thoughts re- 
ceived a new impetus of indignation in the 
recollection of how Arthur had distorted 
every feature of her character in his descrip- 
tion of it—how he had drawn its noble out- 
lines rudely, and dashed its fine tints with 
vulgar coloring. What could be said of a 
man who thus willfully added slander to de- 
ception? This was the text of Max’s medi- 
tations, when suddenly a graceful figure which 
he knew well, but was not at that moment ex- 
pecting to see, mounted the terrace-steps and 
advanced toward him. 

The encounter was a surprise on both 
sides. Although Arthur had emerged from 
the large gate which shut in the stable do- 
main, and followed a path which led to the 
foot of the terrace, he had not noticed Max, 
while Max, on his part, had seen nothing of 
him. Both men, therefore, started, and in- 
voluntarily drew back a little. 

“ By Jove !—are you here ?” said Arthur, 
in no very gracious tone. 

“So you are back at last!” said Max, 
rather curt in turn. 

“ Ts it remarkable that I should be back?” 
asked the former, with a touch of defiance in 
his manner—a manner which a great many 
people, who ought to know better, assume 
when they desire to place themselves on the 
defensive. 

“Not at all remarkable,” was the reply. 
“T was only surprised to see you so unex- 
pectedly. 

“T came up from the stable—I have been 
over to Wexford,” explained the other, care 





lessly. Then he gave a somewhat forced 
laugh. “I should rather express surprise at 
seeing you!” he said. “ I supposed you were 
over at Rosland—you must have gone out 
very early this morning, for you were not here 
at breakfast.” 

“T was very little behind yourself in go- 
ing out,” answered Max, thinking, perhaps, 
that he might save time by plunging into his 
subject at once. “The only difference was, 
that you came back to breakfast, and I did 
not.” 

“Behind me/” Arthur echoed, Accord- 
ing to his usual fashion, he changed color 
vividly—this time more from anger than con- 
fusion. “I was not aware,” he said, haughti- 
ly, “that my goings-out or comings -in con- 
cerned you in the least.” 

“You are quite right,” returned Max, de- 
liberately. ‘They do not concern me in the 
least—except in so far as they concern a mat- 
ter in which you have more than once expli- 
citly requested my interference.” 

“Tf I was fool enough to request your in- 
terference at one time,” said Arthur, angrily, 
“ understand that I quite as explicitly request 
your non-interference now! Whatever I may 
choose to do, or leave undone, is none of 
your affair.” 

“You are mistaken about that,” said Max. 
He did not lose control over himself, though 
the manner of the other did not incline him 
to adopt any great degree of conciliation. 
“What you are proposing to do or to leave 
undone may be more my affair than you im- 
agine.” 

“Indeed!” said Arthur, with an angry 
sneer, which was not a striking success as a 
sneer. In truth, angry men should never at- 
tempt to employ this potent weapon of of- 
fense, for, in order to be effective, a sneer 
should always be passionless, Perhaps Ar- 
thur felt this, or perhaps there was something 
in the keen dark eyes regarding him which 
made him change his tone. “ At all events, he 
did change it. Don’t be a fool, Max!” he 
said, impatiently. “ You know, as well as I 
do, that this is nonsense—more than non- 
sense, indeed, if I chose to resent it! I was 
absurd enough to give you some excuse for 
your interference, and so I shall let it pass. 
But I insist upon your dropping the subject 
at once and finally !” 

“ Suppose I decline to do so?” 

“Then I shall decline to listen to you. I 
have had enough— more than enough —of 
this!” 

“T searcely think you will decline to lis- 
ten to me when you hear that I come from 
Miss Desmond.” 

“ And, pray, why should I not decline to 
listen to you even then? What is Norah Des- 
mond to me that I should give any more at- 
tention to her messenger than to herself?” 

“What was she this morning when you 
asked her to elope with you?” 

“So!” said Arthur, drawing in his breath 
with a sharp, quick sound. “ You have heard 
that, have you?” Then, with a short, harsh 
laugh : “ You were fool enough to believe it, 
were you? How completely she must have 
drawn you into her net! But I should have 
thought even you knew Norah Desmond bet- 
ter than that!” 





“Do you deny it?” demanded Max. There 
was a tense chord in his voice which the other 
scarcely understood. Something like a slight 
quiver passed over him. As yet he held his 
indignant passion well in leash; but, if the 
denial came— 

It did not come. Even Arthur Tyndale 
shrank from such downright perjury. Not so 
much because it was a perjury, as because he 
had a wholesome fear of Norah. It was one 
thing to insinuate that she had spoken false. 
ly, another thing openly to declare it. His 
courage, which was quite equal to the first 
achievement, failed a little at the last. He 
turned in wrathful impatience upon his cousin. 

“T shall say nothing about it, one way or 
another!” he cried. “Again, I repeat that 
it is no affair of yours. Why the devil do 
you insist upon interfering like this ? ” 

“ Because I mean to know definitely what 
you intend to do!” the other answered, stern- 
ly. “It is too late to take this tone with me. 
You invited my interference in the first in- 
stance ; there are others who have as good a 
right as yourself to do so, who have invited 
it, in the second.” 

“T suppose you mean Norah Desmond ?” 
said Arthur, with the bitter inflection of con- 
tempt which invariably accompanied his ut- 
terance of her name. “ But, by Heaven! there 
is no interference which I will not tolerate 
sooner than hers /” 

“T see that you have lost all sense of 
reason for the present,” said Max, curtly. 
“Tt will be useless to attempt to talk to you 
unless you can listen in a different spirit from 
any you have displayed as yet. I shall walk 
to the end of the terrace,” he added. “If 
you are gone when I come back, or, if you 
still refuse to listen to me, then J shall go, 
and your last chance of obtaining any con- 
sideration at Miss Desmond’s hands will be 
over.” 

As he uttered these words, he turned away 
without giving the other time to speak, and 
walked slowly around the terrace. When he 
gained the end, he paused and stood.till for 
a few minutes. Probably he felt that he, as 
well as Arthur, needed this little breathing. 
space. It was the thought of Leslie which 
had made him exercise so much self-control, 
and now he was conscious of a necessity to 
gird bimself up, as it were, with that thought 
afresh — with the memory of her tenderness. 
her sweetness, her grace, her devoted love for 
the man behind him, her (he thought) entire 


! unsuspiciousness. If it seemed hard that she 


should never know of what poor clay her idol 
was made, that, as Norah bad said, she should 
“go through life holding a lie for truth,” 
still Max was enough a man of the world to 
know that she was not singular, either among 
men or women, in that fate. If it is true in 
countless instances that— 


“We loved our lost loves for the love we gave them, 
And not for any thing they gave our love,” 


it is still more true that there could be no 
sadder revelation on this sad earth of ours 
than the revelation of the wandering of those 
hearts which we have fancied truest, tender- 
est, most our own. This pang Max was de- 
termined should be spared Leslie. “It is 
not as if she could make another life for ber 
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self!” he muttered. “ It is not as if she had 
the facile power of forgetting of an ordinary 
woman ; or her sister’s pride and courage. It 
would be a shock which might durken her 
whole life. Arthur’s impressions are so 
evanescent that, when Miss Desmond goes 
away, he will most likely return to his alle- 
giance, and be all that he was before. Not 
worthy of her—never, under any circum- 
stances worthy of her—but one of the neces- 
sary compromises of which life is full!” 

Braced by this cheerful view of things, 
Captain Tyndale turned at last to retrace his 
steps. The terrace-walk curved so that he 
could not see the spot where he had left Ar- 
thur, and his mind was naturally full of un- 
certainty concerning that unmanageable per- 
son. Would he still be there? Had he defi- 
nitely taken leave of his senses, or was it 
only a temporary aberration which might be 
over, in a measure, at least, by this time ? In 
another second he would turn the corner of 
the house, and the question would be an- 
swered. As he turned it, a quick, blank feel- 
ing of disappointment settled over him in- 
stantly. ‘“ He has gone,” he thought. The 
next moment showed him that he was mis- 
taken. Arthur was pacing up and down the 
path which he had himself followed an hour 
before. 

Seeing his approach, the young man paused 
abruptly. His handsome face was paler and 
firmer than Max had ever seen it before; his 
violet eyes had a steady, angry lustre in 
them. Plainly, if cooler thoughts had come 
to him, milder ones had not. 


“ Well,” he said, before the other could 


speak, “ you see I have waited for you. But 
it has not been to listen to any thing which 
you may have to say either in your own char- 
acter or in that of envoy. It has only been 
that I may request an explanation of your 
extraordinary conduct—that I may learn how 
it is that you think yourself at liberty to 
treat me in such a manner as this ?” 

“T did not come here to discuss my own 
conduct,” answered Max. “ Think what you 
like of it! Just now I am occupied with 
yours. Just now I must repeat the question 
which I have already asked: What do you 
mean to do with regard to your engagement?” 

“‘ And Irepeat what have already asked : 
How does any thing connected with it con- 
cern you?” 

“ Granting that it does not concern me at 
all, you certainly cannot deny that it con- 
cerns Miss Desmond. You may consider me 
as her envoy, if you prefer to look on me in 
that light.” 

“Her dupe and tool, more likely!” was 
the bitter response. “ But why should she 
make such an inquiry ?” 

“Simply because it is necessary with ref- 
erence to her own conduct,” answered Max, 
who was beginning to lose patience. “ Are 
you aware that you may do yourself infinite 
harm by this obstinacy?” he asked. “ Un- 
less you desire to break your engagement, 
Miss Desmond, on her part, is willing to leave 
the truth untold, if you will pledge yourself 
to keep faith with her sister.” 

“Miss Desmond is infinitely generous ! ” 

“She is certainly more generous than 
many women would be!” said Max, with 





growing sternness. “If you reject her offer, 
however,” he added, turning away, “my in- 
terference is at an end. I have the honor to 
bid you good-morning! ” 

“Stop!” said Arthur, quickly. “ Don’t 
go like this! Are you in earnest ?—does No- 
rah offer to bind herself to—to tell her sister 
nothing ?” 

“T think I may safely say that she offers 
even that, in case you bind yourself in turn 
to keep faith with Miss Grahame, and to suf- 
fer her to suspect nothing.” 

“ By Jove!” said Arthur. 
he looked quite astounded. 
rah’s special province to go through life as- 
tonishing people. “I did not expect this,” 
he said, slowly. ‘I thought it was all over 
this morning. She left me like a tigress, and 
I was sure she had told Leslie every thing 
before the present time. I was so confident 
of it that I have made my arrangements to 
leave!” he added, shrugging his shoulders. 
“It would be too hot for me here after things 
came out. My ticket is in my pocket. I 
meant to go up to Alton to-night, and—and 
anywhere else that I felt inclined afterward. 
It would have been rather a relief to be rid 
of the whole infernal business!” he said, 
with a tone of genuine regret in his voice. 
“ But, if it is to go on, of course this arrange- 
ment will be best. Only you must under- 
stand one thing: I shall not trust Norah 
Desmond’s pledge or promise, either given or 
sent. I must have proof that she does not 
mean to play me false at last.” 

“What kind of proof?” 

“‘ My letters—the letters of which I have 
spoken before. Let her return those, and I 
will know she is in earnest.” 

““T do not think it likely that she will ac- 
cede to such a request,” said Max. “ But I 
will lay it before her. One thing, however, I 
know that Iam safe in demanding on her part 
—the return of Aer letters, if you still have 
them.” 

“ Her letters!” repeated Arthur. “Good 
Heavens! do you take me for a woman or a 
fool, that I should be treasuring up such rel- 
ics? I have not, to my knowledge, a shred 
of one of them, else she should certainly have 
it. God knows I want to keep no recollection 
of her, or the part she has played in my life!” 
he added, with sudden, bitter passion. 

And, little as Max was inclined to trust 
him, he saw that he was speaking truth, and 
he knew, moreover, that it is the rarest thing 
in the world when a man does keep such 
tokens of the past. It is women, preémi- 
nently, who love to make packets of old let- 
ters, over which they weep and sigh, or smile 
and laugh. Men’s lives are too busy, and, as 
a rule, too practical, for such tender, foolish 
acts of remembrance. 

“‘ And if Miss Desmond refuses—as, in my 
opinion, she is very likely to refuse—to re- 
turn your letters,” said Max, “ what then?” 

The other drew the railroad -ticket of 
which he had spoken from his pocket and 
held it up. “ This is what then!” he said. 

Max made one quick step forward—then 
checked himself and fell back. After all, 
violence would serve no good purpose. But 
it was almost a minute before he could com- 
mand his voice sufficiently to speak. 


For a minute | 
It seemed No.- | 





“Do you mean it?” he asked, hoarsely. 
“Do you mean that you will dare to leave 
Miss Grahame like that !”’ 

“T mean,” answered Arthur, “ that I wilB 
not trust Norah Desmond! If she refuses to~ 
return my letters, I shall know that she has-- 
a trap laid for me, and I am not quite foob- 
enough to walk into it with my eyes open.. 
You may tell her that if you like. I will not: 
live such a life as I have been leading lately 
It is infamous !—it is too much to expect of 
any man! If she refuses to return my let- 
ters, I shall leave the country, and she may 
take the burden of explanation on her own 
Shoulders! It is all her fault from beginning 
toend! It was a cursed day for me when I 
first saw her face!” 

“This is your ultimatum, then,” said 
Max, feeling that he must get away—that he 
would not be able to restrain himself many 
minutes longer. “ You make the return of 
your letters an absolute condition for keep- 
ing faith with Miss Grahame ? ” 

“Yes, an absolute condition!’’ said the 
other, emphatically. 

With this understanding they parted. 
As Max went across the park to Rosland, he 
could not restrain the indignation which pos- 
sessed him; and yet even indignation was 
subordinated by uneasiness. “Is it doing 
well? is it a thing which can be excused un- 
der any circumstances, to put Leslie’s hap- 
piness into such keeping?” he asked him- 
self. “Is one so false likely to be more 
constant or more honorable in the future 
than in the past?” There was only one an- 
swer to such a question as this—Leslie had 
put her own happiness into his hands. No 
outside person had been to blame for that. 
The sole point to be considered now was 
whether to leave her in happy ignorance, or 
to wake her to bitter knowledge; and this 
point, as we are aware, Max had long before 
decided. He shook his head many times, 
however, as he strolled slowly along through 
the woods and across the fields. He began 
to realize that it was a dangerous business— 
this interfering, even with the best intentions, 
to make or mar the happiness of others’ lives. 

When he reached Rosland they were at 
luncheon, and his entrance created a slight 
stir of interest in what was else a very lan- 
guid company. “We did not expect you 
back so soon!” said Mrs. Sandford, with a 
subdued flutter, as he sat down by her. She 
felt, no doubt, that it was on her account he 
had returned. His heart, or his conscience, 
or both together most likely, had smitten 
him after his return to Strafford, and he had 
come to seek pardon in the depths of her be- 
guiling eyes. Those eyes looked at him with 
the faintest shade of reproach imaginable 
gleaming through their gratification. 

“You don’t deserve to be spoken to!” 
she confided to him. “Why did you go 
away this morning and leave me to be so 
frightfully dull? It was very, very unkind 
of you!” 

“T really cannot flatter myself that I 
should have had any power to keep the dull- 
ness at bay,” he answered, impatient of her- 
self and her eyes, yet seeing no means of 
escape. A glance round the table showed 
him that everybody was dull and somewhat 
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silent, as people are apt to be in the midst 
of “one of the warmest days of the season.” 
Carl was the only exception to this rule. 
He looked restless instead of dull, and Max 
encountered more than one glance expressive 
of any thing but amiability leveled at him- 
self by the brown eyes out of which all laugh- 
ter seemed to have died. ‘Something un- 
common is the matter with that fellow!” he 
thought, as he seasoned his chicken plen- 
tifully with Worcestershire sauce, and an- 
swered Mrs. Sandford’s remarks with dis- 
couraging brevity. Carl, meanwhile, was 
debating gloomily in his mind whether “ that 
fellow” was in love with Norah himself, or 

















he might have revealed the fact that it was 
a very uncomfortable party who talked com- 


guests of the evening. Of them all, Norah 
took things most philosophically. ‘“ When 
the worst comes, I shall simply pack my 
trunk and leave!” she thought. This reso- 
lution was possible to her, who had no keen- 
ly personal share in the annoyances—she was 
not tortured by doubt, or stung with pain, as 
some of the others were. Next to Norah, 
Mr. Middleton took things most placidly. 
He was emphatically of the opinion that the 
whole business (Carl’s infatuation, Norah’s 





visit, and Leslie’s engagement understood) 


monplaces about the heat, and the coming | 





private spot to receive Mrs, Sandford’s over. 
flowing confidence, where would it end »— 
when should he be able to see Norah? Just 
then he could have echoed most heartily Mr, 
Weller’s well-known sentiments with regard 
to widows. He felt desperate—and a desper- 
ate idea entered his mind. “I'll make an op- 
portunity as soon as possible,” he said. Af. 
ter this, he hurried away in search of Norah, 

Instead of Norah, it was Leslie whom he 
found in the sitting-room, where he had spent 
so many pleasant hours. It looked as pretty 
as ever, though he felt instinctively that che 
charm of repose, which had chiefly made it so 
delightful, had vanished. The same green still- 
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“* Good Heavens ! 


was merely acting as the envoy of his cousin, 
The suggestion that any thing but Norah 
could have brought him to Rosland, would 
have been scouted contemptuously by this 
infatuated young man. “He who is giddy 
thinks the world turns round,” and Carl was 
very giddy indeed at this time. Indeed, he 
was half mad with love and hopelessness and 
jealousy, and no more accountable for his 
thoughts or actions than a lunatic in a strait- 
jacket. 

It is a good thing that there is no Asmo- 
deus to lift the roofs from off our heads, or 
to open the doors of our hearts and show 
what thoughts and feelings possess us. If 
there had been such an inconvenient sprite, 


was a confounded nuisance—it may even be 
that he characterized it still more strongly— 
but a man cannot excite himself with impu- 
nity when the thermometer is at eighty-five 
degrees, and Mr. Middleton dismissed his 
share of anxiety until cooler weather. 

When they were leaving table, Mrs. Sand- 
ford said, in a whisper, to Max: “I must 
speak to you as soon as possible, and alone. 
I have something of the wémost importance to 
| tell you. Can you make an opportunity, or 
shall I?” 

“T—oh—I'll do it!” answered he, cast 
down to the very earth by this bold assault. 
Where was any hope of rescue or escape? If 





he allowed himself to be entrapped into a 





Captain Tyndale, what are you going to do?’ ""—Page 114. 


ness brooded behind the half-closed blinds; 
the table was covered with work and books— 
new magazines and novels principally; the 
fragrance of roses was heavy on the air; 
every thing was outwardly the same that it 
had been ten days before; but the unseen stir 
and strife of passion had changed the place. 
The air, which before was full of peace and 
serenity, now seemed full of fears, doubts, 
suspicions—Max wondered if it was only kis 
imagination which fancied this. 

Leslie was standing by the centre-table, 
in the middle of the room, when he came in. 
He thought how pretty she looked, her slen- 
der figure “ gowned in pure white,” her grace- 
ful brown head drooping like that of a classi¢ 
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statue! But there was scmething pathetic, 
as well as classic, in this drooping head, and 
she seemed fingering, half absently, the flow- 
ers which filled a large vase in the centre of 
the table. 

“See!” she said, turning. with a smile— 
faint, and evidently forced—when Max came 
in. “Our poor roses !—the heat is too much 
for them. These are all that the garden af- 
fords, and see how imperfect they are—really 
scarce worth gathering!” 

“Very different from those you showed 
me in May,” said he, coming and standing by 
her. ‘Do you remember that evening in Al- 
ton ?—How lovely the roses were! and how 
you laughed at me for not knowing more of 
their nomenclature!” 

“T remember,” she said. “ You mean the 
evening that Mrs. Sandford came in, and— 
and Arthur was there? Yes, they were love- 
ly—every thing was lovely —that evening. 
But we cannot have the roses of May in July.” 

“No,” said he, looking at her face, out of 
which its delicate roses had fled. “ You are 
not well,” he added, abruptly. “I—I am 
afraid you may be worrying about something.” 

“Why should you think that ?” asked she, 
looking at him with a quick keenness in her 
soft gray eyes. “I am perfectly well, and— 
what should I worry about ?” 

“Women find a thousand things to worry 
about, of which a man knows nothing,” an- 
swered he. “I thought perhaps you might 
have fancied, imagined something—you are 
not looking well!” he repeated, positively. 
At that moment he felt a strong and very un- 
gallant inclination to choke Mrs. Sandford. 
“Had her tongue done this mischief?” 

“T was never a person to fancy or imagine 
things,” said Leslie, lifting her lily-like neck 
proudly. “I have always had a great con- 
tempt for people of that kind. They not only 
make their own misery, but the misery of all 
around them. They are mean, and suspicious, 
and—and jealous at last, perhaps! I would 
die sooner than give way to sich an inclina- 
tion!” cried she, with a sudden pang—a rush 
of unshed tears—in her voice, which told her 
listener the whole story of her struggle. 

And what could that listener say? Neither 
reassurance nor comfort was his to give. 
Besides, what right had he to offer it to 
Arthur Tyndale’s future wife? His heart was 
touched as it might have been by the bravely- 
borne suffering of a child. But Leslie Gra- 
hame was no child. She was a woman whom 
he might once have loved, who might have 
made his life as different as he would certain- 
ly have made hers, if the caprice of Fate had 
not decided otherwise. Now there was no 
thought of love in his heart—only pity akin 
to tenderness, as he watched the quick flush 
of pain coming and going in her pale cheeks. 

“TI told you once—on that evening of 
which we were speaking a minute ago,” he 
said, “that, even if one crushed a lily, its 
fragrance would remain. If you were crushed 
by the worst trouble in the world, I am sure 
you would still be yourself, and therefore in- 
capable of an ungenerous thought. But why 
should you think of such things? There is 
no need for you to do so.” 

“Js there no need for me to do so?” asked 

she, turning suddenly and facing him with a 





breathless look in her eyes. “On your honor, 
Captain Tyndale, do you know of no need for 
me to do so?” 

On his honor! What could Max say? 
Some men have an idea that they can better 
tell a lie on any thing else than on their 
“honor.” Others, as we are aware, hold that 
abstraction very lightly indeed. Max was 
one of the former class. He hesitated, flushed, 
looked uncomfortable and awkward, when 
called upon to perjure himself. Leslie turned 
away with a little dreary laugh—in which 
there was a heart-sick sound, if he had been 
quick enough to catch it. 

“How foolish I am!” she said. “How 
should you know any thing about it? See 
what nonsense you have led me into talking! 
Where is Norah, I wonder? Do you know? 
And Mrs. Sandford seems to have vanished, 
too.” 

“You must not misunderstand my si- 
lence,” he began; but she interrupted him 
quickly : 

“Have I not told you that I am the last 
person in the world to misunderstand any 
thing? Tell me whom you would like to take 
in to dinner, this evening, and I will try to 
see that you are gratified. Mrs. Sandford?” 

“Good Heavens, no!” he answered, in 
genuine dismay; but, before he could say any 
thing further to avert such a fate, Mrs. Sand- 
ford herself appeared in the open door. 


—_—_~>— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ How often one dead joy appears 
The platform of some better hope! 
And, let us own, the sharpest smart 
Which human patience may endure 
Pays light for that which leaves the heart 
More generous, dignified, and pure.” 


Sue was armed and equipped for conquest. 
Max saw that in a moment, with a sinking of 
the heart impossible to describe. He was 
rather blind to the details and intricacies of 
feminine costume as a general rule, but a 
sense of danger sharpens the eyes wonderful- 
ly, and he perceived at a glance that the brief 
time which Mrs. Sandford had spent up-stairs 
had sufficed for several important changes of 
toilet. He was not sufficiently learned in the 
names of different articles of dress to have 
been able to specify that she had donned a 
different polonaise, and added a butterfly-bow 
to the already elaborate arrangement of her 
hair; but he recognized the fact of some 
change—and he knew what it meant! 

“T thought you had retired for your 
siesta,” said Leslie, turning round from the 
roses; and then she saw the change of toilet, 
and knew, also, what it meant. 

“T think this is the coolest room in the 
house,” said the pretty widow, with a con- 
scious air. ‘Mine is really intolerable just 
now, though it is so pleasant usually. I 
think warm weather is apt to make one rest- 
less. Don’t you think so, Captain Tyndale ? 
It must have made you restless”—with a 
little playful arch of the eyebrows—“ else 
you would not have undertaken so many 
walks through the sun to-day.” 

“Might not something besides restless- 
ness account for that?” asked Max. He 





was tired to death of the woman—of her af- 
fectations, and mannerisms, and great wide- 
open blue eyes; but it is not exactly com- 
patible with civility in general, nor with the 
chivalry due to the fair sex in particular, to 
turn-a deaf ear to remarks which were spe- 
cially addressed to him, backed by the eyes 
aforesaid, and a new French muslin polonaise 
of the latest and most becoming fashion. 

“Tt is not restlessness which draws the | 
needle to the magnet,” said Leslie, smiling, 
for she knew what Mrs. Sandford thought. 

“ Then, if Captain Tyndale is the needle, 
somebody else must be the magnet,’’ said 
that lady.—‘ Who is it, Captain Tyndale ? 
We insist upon your telling us who it is.” 

“ Do you?” said Captain Tyndale. “ But, 
unless you have thumb-screws at hand, I am 
afraid there is no chance of your wringing a 
confession from me.” 

In this species of nonsense several min- 
utes passed. Max began to feel more and 
more desperate. Where was Norah? He 
saw Leslie glance at the clock; he knew that 
before long she would apologize, retire for 
her siesta, and leave him to his fate—the hor- 
rible fate of spending two or three hours of a 
broiling afternoon shut up in a flower-scented 
room with Mrs. Sandford. If he could only 
see or hear any thing of Norah! He began 
to grow impatient, as well as desperate. She 
knew—she must have known—that he had 
come over to Rosland to see her, and yet she 
had coolly taken herself out of his way. 
“She might have spared me half an hour 
from her beauty-sleep, or from her flirtation 
with Middleton!” he thought. “It was not 
for myself that I wanted to see her!” 

Feeling injured and indignant, he began 
to meditate how he could best make his es- 
cape, when the sudden tramp of a horse’s 
feet on a carriage-drive beyond the veranda 
made them all start. “Is any one coming?” 
asked Leslie, in that tone of horror-stricken 
deprecation which the approach of a visitor 
so often calls forth. She opened the blind 
cautiously and looked out. “No; it is only 
Carl!” she said, with a sigh of relief. “What 
a strange time of day to be going any- 
where!” 

“He is a strange kind of person,” said 
Mrs. Sandford, languidly. There was no- 
body she felt less interest in than Carl, for 
the very good and sufficient reason that he 
had not paid her the compliment of evincing 
the least interest in her. 

“An untimely fancy for exercise seems 
to have seized more than one member of your 
household,” said Max, starting up, and walk- 
ing to another window—a window which, 
being on the shady side of the room, stood 
partly open, and commanded a view of the 
grounds beyond. “Is not that Miss Des- 
mond yonder?” 

“Upon my word, I believe it is!” said 
Leslie, aghast. “Is she trying to get a sun- 
stroke ora fever, do you suppose, that she 
has gone to walk at such an hour?” 

‘Perhaps she has an engagement to meet 
Mr. Middleton somewhere,” said Mrs. Sand- 
ford, putting up her eye-glass, and scrutiniz- 
ing the graceful figure which at that moment 
was thrown into vivid relief by a deep-green 
hedge. ‘Miss Desmond has a fancy for that 
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kind of thing, I believe. It gives a spice of 
—of what you might call Bohemianism to 
her intercourse with gentlemen.” 

“IT think you are mistaken,” said Leslie, 
quickly. ‘ There are many people who have 
never lived in Bohemia, who are much more 
fond of that sort of thing, as you call it, than 
Norah is; and,” added the loyal advocate, 
proudly, “her society is sufficiently attractive 
in itself to dispense with any spice of fastness.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Sandford, with effu- 
sion, “you must really excuse me! I am 
sure I meant no harm, but my tongue is so 
heedless, and you certainly are the kindest 
and most generous person in the world to 
talk so!” 

“T really do not see what my appreciation 
of Norah has to do with kindness and gener- 
osity,” answered Leslie, still haughtily in 
arms. 

“Nobody can appreciate her more than I 
do!” said Mrs. Sandford—which, in a certain 
Way, was quite true. “Nobody can deny 
that she is very beautiful and very attract— 
Good Heavens! Captain Tyndale, what are 
you going to do?” she cried, breaking off 
with a sudden exclamation of alarm. 

“T don’t think Miss Desmond ought to be 
allowed to take a sunstroke or a fever with- 
out a warning,” answered Max, who had 
swung himself over the low sill of the open 
window to the ground outside. “I am going 
to warn her, therefore. If she does not 
choose to listen to me, my conscience will be 
clear at least.” 

He stepped ruthlessly across a flower-bed 
which made a mass of bloom in front of the 
window, and walked quickly away in the 
direction Norah had taken—so quickly that 
a looker-on might have been pardoned for 
thinking that he was afraid of being called 
back. 

But Mrs. Sandford was speechless. She 
gazed after him with crimson cheeks and 
angry eyes; but she had sense enough to say 
nothing. Leslie, who felt sorry for her, was 
the first to speak. 

“Captain Tyndale will be back in a few 
minutes, no doubt. He cannot mean to go 
far—in this sun!” 

“If he comes back instantly, he will not 
find me,” answered Mrs. Sandford, in a voice 
that quivered—with anger, not with tears, 
She rose as she spoke. Leslie could not 
help thinking how pretty she looked. Ex- 
citement had, as it were, torn off her habitual 
veil of affectation; the real woman was in 
arms against the slight which had been 
passed upon herself and her elaborate toilet. 
Her cheeks were like carnations, her eyes 
flashed fire. It was a tempest in a teapot, 
but even tempests in teapots may sometimes 
work mischief. At that moment it was a 
gratifying thought that she could, at least, 
break her promise to Max, and in that way 
cause him a little annoyance. 

“If Miss Desmond even walks across the 
lawn, other women must, of course, expect 
to be forsaken immediately !”’ she said, with 
that faint, scornful laugh which is significant 
of any thing in the world but amusement. 
“For a young lady who keeps so many 
strings to her bow, she manages them all 
with a great deal of akill!” ~ 





“Tt was not Norah’s fault that Captain 
Tyndale went after her,” said Leslie. “ Par- 
don me, Mrs, Sandford, but you must really 
understand that I cannot listen—” 

“It is not my affair, of course,” said Mrs. 
Sandford, interrupting her, but without any 
of the honeyed apology of a little while be- 
fore in her words or voice. ‘Miss Des- 
mond’s admirers, or lovers, or whatever they 
may be, do not concern me, It would be 
well, perhaps, if everybody could say the 
same thing; but when a woman has that 
insatiable love of admiration, there is no tell- 
ing where it will stop!” 

“Ts it Norah whom you mean has an in- 
satiable love of admiration?” asked Leslie, 
dully conscious that it was even in this wom- 
an’s power to add to her pain. “I have not 
observed it.” 

“My dear,” said the other, solemnly, 
“what have you observed? It is beautiful 
to see your perfect trust, your generous blind- 
ness; but, indeed, it is not wise, it is not 
doing justice to your—” 

She stopped short, for Leslie turned tow- 
ard her with a look on her face such as no- 
body had ever seen the fair, serene features 
wear before. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. “ You 
said something like this yesterday, but I am 
not quick to read innuendoes —indeed, I 
should scorn to read almost as much as I 
should scorn to make them. If you have 
any thing to say—any thing to tell me—speak 
plainly, and I will listen to you. But if you 
only mean to hint and suggest like this, I 
have heard enough.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to speak plainly,” 
said Mrs. Sandford, “ at least, not now. But, 
O Leslie, if you would only open your eyes 
and look—” 

“T have heard enough!” repeated Leslie, 
haughtily. She turned decidedly and walked 
away. “I should not be surprised if we had 
a thunder-storm this afternoon,” she said. 
“ The air is sultry.” 

“I see that I had better go,” said Mrs. 
Sandford, mounting a high horse of injured 
feeling. “I have driven Captain Tyndale 
away, and offeuded you; but it may not be 
long before you will be sorry for not having 
listened to me, Leslie!” 

“T shall never be sorry for not having 
listened to anybody who dares not, or will 
not, speak outright!” said Leslie, turning 
round again. “I detest insinuation!” she 
cried, in her proud, passionate, pained voice. 
“Tt means something, or it does not. in 
either case it is the weapon of a—” She 
stopped abruptly. “Coward,” she would 
have added, if courtesy had not come to her 
aid in time. 

“Oh, pray say what you please!” cried 
Mrs. Sandford. “ People who attempt to 
serve their friends must always expect to be 
treated like this. I knew it, of course, but 
my heart is so easily touched—I could not 
keep silence! As I said before, you will be 
sorry—when it is too late, perhaps.” 

Then she turned hastily and left the room. 
It was not only the natural feminine desire 
for the last word, which made her do this; 
it was.a measure of precaution lest she 
should be forced into a (metaphorical) corner, 





and made to confess on how little of actual 
knowledge her insinuations were based. A 
few broken words on the terrace at Strafford 
which she had caught, and which might be 
denied outright by either or both of the par. 
ties concerned—it would have been a sore 
humiliation to be obliged to confess that this 
was all. No, before she could speak, as she 
meant to speak, she must have proof, some. 
thing which could not be gainsaid. “I'll 
stay here until I find that/” she said to her 
self, when she gained the solitude of her own 
room, It was a magnanimous resolution to 
take, and showed that she was in earnest in 
her desire—to serve Leslie! As a rule, she 
did not stay at any place where she was not 
amused, and if Max deserted her standard, 
amusement (of the kind she liked) would cer. 
tainly be hard to find at Rosland. 





ORPHEUS IN THE STREET. 


: or poor street Orpheus hath many ene. 
mies, who rail against him mercilessly, 
and hunt him in venomous editorial and caus- 
tic essay—enemies who call him a common 
nuisance, and will grant him no truce or par- 
don; enemies who carry their heads in an 
imperious fashion, and are superior to com- 
mon tastes and sympathies. But he hath 
also a multitude of friends, who outnumber 
these fastidious dilettanti by millions, and 
listen rapturously to his melodies; friends 
whom he delights, inspires, and moves in 
unison. And what to them would be his ex. 
tirpation? A loss almost as deplorable as 
the withering of flowers or the extinction of 
sunlight; an unfeeling abstraction from the 
too small sum of their joys. For, upon them 
his faulty tunes have the same influence as 
exquisite harmonies on the cultured ear. His 
vain performance is sweet and perfect in 
measure and expression. It sets them sing- 
ing and dancing; it cheers them as the touch 
of finest music cheers; and it may elevate 
them, since assuredly it does not degrade 
them. Let us not, then, espouse too readily 
the crusade that would drive him from the 
streets. We grant that he is often an unwel- 
come intruder upon studious quiet; that he 
is injudicious in his habits, rashly appearing 
before our windows as we are composing our- 
selves for the visitation of the divine fire 
that cometh not, and grinding out his fitful 
melodies the more we grind our teeth. All 
this we grant. But let us remember we are 
only the small exclusivenesses of the private 
boxes, who lounge in dignified discontent, 
while the street Orpheus tunes his instrument 
to the applause of the vaster pit and gallery. 
Have you never seen, at the corner of some 
alley, in the worst part of the city, a group 
of muddy infants turn aside from absorb- 
ing recreations in the gutter, and gather 
spellbound in a decorous circle around the 
swarthy organ-grinder ? Have you not seen a 
change for the better in their demeanor and 
aspect, as they listened to the harmonious 
creakings and strainings so wonderfully pro 
duced bya simple crank? And, if you have, 
it cannot be that your heart was untouched 
by the spectacle, and that you did not soften, 
and hear, in the notes of the vagabond musi- 
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eian, a language which, with more polished 
accent, has thrilled your own soul. We 
think a plea might well be entered for the 
support and encouragement of organ-grinders, 
as eloquent as that written long ago, in be- 
half of beggars and chimney-sweeps, and 
based on less fanciful grounds. sthetically 
considered, much praise might be said of 
them—and they would deserve yet more 
kindly recognition as picturesque vagabonds. 
Surely they should not be thoughtlessly con- 
demned or banished; for they are ministers 
of joys, not harmful, because they are imper- 
fect, to a multitude whose store of pleasure 
is already so small that only a supremely self- 
ish wretch would still further impoverish it. 
But here it is not within our scope to utter 
either plea or apology for the organ-grinders, 
in their relations to esthetics or popular 
amusement. Having introduced them—kind- 
ly, we hope—they come before us in their 
business and social relations, as a strange 
people whom we encounter every day in our 
lives, without even asking what their circum- 
stances are, or thinking of the means and 
ends of their existence. 

Neither their personal history nor that of 
their instrument has ever been written. A 
general supposition exists that they are a 
“lazy lot,” mostiy Italians. But they are 
not to be so loosely classified; for, while 
some are only a shade better than profes- 
sional mendicants, others have characters 
beyond reproach. It is a tedious life most 
of them lead, with long hours of labor, fruit- 
ful in opportunities for contemplation and 


philosophy—recreations for which they are 
unfortunately indisposed or incapable, how- 


ever. But their profession is not without 
examples of patient toil resulting in wealth, 
and many of its commonplaces are relieved 
by the sparkle of veritable romance. One 
instance we recall of an organ-grinder in Lon- 
don, who retired to a fashionable house in 
St. John’s Wood, with an enviable fortune 
acquired by street performances. But he 
was an arch-jester, who depended on his wit 
more than his melody for success. He car- 
tied in front of him, on his organ, a sheet of 
music, to which he paid constant and grave 
attention, as he ground away at the handle. 
The conceit was so archly humorous, that 
lookers-on could not repress their laughter, 
and paid for it with pennies that made their 
entertainer rich, while they remained poor. 
And there is an Italian named M——, who 
owns a front and rear tenement-house in 
Baxter Street, with several unoccupied plots 
of ground, worth, in all, a hundred thousand 
dollars. About thirty years ago he arrived 
in New York from Genoa, bringing with him 
& German hand-organ, the front of which 
contained a glass case of automaton figures. 
An exhibition of this kind was then a novelty 
in America, and the proprietor reaped a fair 
harvest, which he immediately invested in 
small hand-organs. These he rented to his 
compatriots at profitable rates, and, at the 
end of ten years, he was on the high-road to 
tiches he now boasts. Like cases might be 
cited in such numbers as would cause a gen- 
eral departure from other professions—but 
We refrain. For the lot of the organ-grinder, 
taken all in all, is so grievously hard, that 





only a few men are willing to accept it for a } particular request of all the old women, he 


lifetime, though many choose it when other 
resources fail. The writer was informed, by 
one who knows, that it is almost impossible 
to find a poor Italian family in this city that 
has not a hand-organ in its possession. Some- 
times the instrument is an heirloom, preserved 
through successive generations, and taken 
out only when poverty compels. A compara- 
tively small number depend upon it exclu- 
sively for a livelihood, inasmuch as the Ital- 
ians themselves attach a keen sense of degra- 
dation to it. But when there is no street- 
cleaning to do, or few fruits are in the market, 
and no other occupation is open, the old 
organ is brought out and shouldered, to pro- 
vide food for starving wives and children. 
If the expense can be afforded, the latest 
popular air is punctured in the stale and 
classical répertoire on the barrel, and the per- 
former is surer of gaining the ear of the hur- 
rying crowds. He starts out as early as six 
o’clock in the morning, and toils through the 
day and evening until ten at night. You 
may hear his strains piercing the uproar 
of the dangerous neighborhoods. There he 
meets with the best reception, and the deni- 
zens welcome him with pennies out of their 
small store. Occasionally he invades the 
orderly regions of brown-stone, and seeks in 
vain for recognition in the wealth that sur- 
rounds him. Unconsciously he disturbs the 
nervous gentleman over the way, and, in an 
instant, the inexorable policeman is at his 
heels driving him away. And so he is met 
with frowns and smiles, with groans and 
mirth, until other people’s bedtime, and then, 
benumbed and bungry, he trudges to his 
shabby tenement-home in the odoriferous 
confines of Donovan’s Lane or Baxter Street. 
Honest Orpheus counts his coppers under the 
greedy eyes of his young brood. There is no 
paper, and few nickels, and the little pile of 
pennies amounts only to a dollar. Small pay 
this for fourteen hours’ work; but Orpheus 
suddenly remembers something in his vest- 
pocket. Look at it! pray, look at itl—a 
genuine fifty-cent scrip, received at a house 
where he provided music for a dance! And, 


over this enormous piece of success, the com- | 


pany fall to a supper of macaroni, and after- 
ward sleep the sleep of the happy poor, on a 
bed of straw. A considerable proportion of 
the Italians arriving in New York, with the 
intention of settling in the West or South- 
west, work their way to their destination witha 
hand-organ,which they either purchase or hire. 
Traveling in this adventurous way from town 
to town, they generally choose an abiding- 
place; and we are informed that there are 
colonies in the South consisting almost en- 
tirely of men who ground their way from 
Northern seaports, spreading on their journey 
the beauties of the latest comic and senti- 
mental songs. 

The organ-grinder is as welcome a guest 
in remote country villages as the peddler and 
street-acrobat. His coming is an excitement, 
and his going is a regret. The town authori- 
ties look at him askance, but never bring 
their ordinances against him; and the farmer 
to whom he applies for a night’s lodging in 
the barn abuses him for a vagabond, but nev- 
er dreams of refusing him permission. By 





strains out the “S’wanee River” repeatedly, 
and he sets all the youngsters frantic with the 
liquid sweetness of “ Awfully Clever.” The 
numbers of his répertoire comprise all their 
knowledge of profane music, in fact; and, 
while occasionally pandering to the depravity 
that admires “‘ Captain Jinks,” he merits 
credit for educating his audiences up to the 
classical severities of “ Traviata” and ‘‘ Trova- 
tore.” If he adds to his other attractions 
that of a trained monkey, an ovation is sure 
to greet him; but trained monkeys are not 
considered legitimate by the profession, and 
are falling into the oblivion that has already 
enshrouded the once popular performing dogs 
of the stage. Moreover, they are expensive 
and troublesome; the market value of an ac- 
complished white-faced and ring-tailed mon- 
key being as much as forty or fifty dollars, 
aside from the high cost of maintenance. 

The maimed soldiers of the last war, whose 
music varies the monotonous roar of traffic in 
the busy thoroughfares, excite more sympa- 
thy than th able-bodied Italians, and often 
earn twice as much money. Their picturesque 
appearance, the frayed but cleanly uniform, 
and the handsome face, appeal strongly to 
the patriotism of women, and seldom in vain. 
They, too, wander through the country from 
town to town, and reappear in the city on 
pension-day. Many of them are loose and 
reckless; the audacity through which they 
were crippled clings to them still, and some 
may be met who are both witty and accom- 
plished. Not many days ago, we found four 
of them in a hand-organ factory, where 
they were testing a new instrument. These 
were Lovegrove, formerly of the Fifty- 
sixth Pennsylvania regiment, who lost one 
arm in a general engagement at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, on August 18, 1864; Richard 
Rielly, who lost a leg at Gettysburg; and 
John Skelton, who lost both arms also at 
Gettysburg. Fine, strapping fellows they had 
been, all reaching a height of six feet, and 
still ruddy with the bloom of health. But 
the fourth, whose name we did not ask, had 
lost both legs, and yet seemed robust in the 
remaining half of his body. Over six feet 
high he had been, but now he was compelled 
to look up to the small boy who carried his 
organ for him. Pitiable as they all appeared, 
they were still full of mirth and mischief. 

“Tt is a rough sort of life we lead, sir,” 
said Lovegrove, “and you may think it humil- 
iating; but what else can we do? There’s, 
yours truly, Dickey Rielly, over there, a man 
with a family of five children and a wife. He 
ain’t no mechanic, nor no politician, and ain’t 
even fit for a letter-carrier, both of his paws 
being gone. All he can do for a livin’ is 
grinding away a good many hours every day, 
and takin’ whatever he can get in reward.” 

“Yes, sir,” continued Rielly, joining the 
conversation, “it is a mighty mean business ; 
but then there are things in it that ain’t so 
bad. A thousand people pass us by unnoticed, 
but a kind hundred notice us and smile on us 
friendly. The women patronize us most, of 
course, and show a good deal of interest in 
us, considering what we are. For a spell I 
used to stand in City Hall Square, and begin 
work at six o’clock in the morning during 
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summer. There were some work-girls who 
never went past without dropping a penny 
into my tray, and some of them looked so 
hard up themselves that I didn’t feel half 
comfortable in taking their money. — How 
many of us in the business? Oh, swarms! 
There ain’t many as draws pensions that 
haven’t tried it, though they won’t own to it. 
Some days, you see, we make more than a 
pretty good mechanic—as much as five or six 
dollars, and other days not more than two or 
three dollars; but it all depends on the state 
of the weather, and the prosperousness of the 
times.” 

While we were in the factory, we learned 
that a good hand-organ, playing nine tunes, 
costs from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars, and that it will be worn out by 
the constant usage of a year. The Italians, 
however, are exceedingly careful with them, 
and preserve them for a much longer time. 
New tunes can be placed on old organs, and, 
with extra barrels, the programme may be 
extended to any length. 

“The principle of the hand-S&gan,” said 
the manufacturer, with manifest pride, “is 
exactly that of a church-organ. The barrel, 
which is turned by the handle, is furnished by 
a number of brass pins; and, as it revolves, 
these pins take the place of haman fingers by 
touching the requisite keys of the pipes. The 
bellows are underneath, and are also worked 
by the crank. The purchaser may select his 
own tunes, which we can always give, though 
sometimes we are obliged to cut out parts in 
order to make. the thing come out right. The 
favorite tunes at present are, ‘I’m Waiting 
for Thee,’ ‘The Devil's Dream,’ and ‘ Dear Fa- 
ther, Dear Father, Come Home.’ The tastes 
of the public are retrograde, sir, and operatic 
selections are out of vogue,’ concluded the 
manufacturer, with the sonorousness of one 
of his own instruments. 

There is another species of the street Or- 
pheus which is unfortunately multiplying with 
alarming rapidity under the fostering care of 
misdirected charity. Crouching, after night- 
fall, in the shadows, at the base of the street- 
lamps, numerous specimens are to be found. 
Women they are, ragged, foul, and altogether 
repulsive creatures, clutching a child in one 
arm, and grinding at a very small organ with 
the other. Their miserable little instruments 
have been knocked out of order so thorough- 
ly that the sound they produce is of the most 
plaintive kind; and, combined with the tlie- 
atrical dolor of the player’s attitude, it very 
easily stirs the sympathies of the charitable. 
We counted eight of these mendicants in the 
vicinity of Union Square one evening, and all 
of them were reaping a fair harvest of pennies. 
They are mostly vicious Italians; the children 
they carry are seldom their own, and have 
sometimes been found in a terrible state of 
emaciation, caused by ill-treatment. But, 
even after all this is known, we fear that, 
when the reader, passing through the streets 
on an icy night, meets one of these groups, 
his kind heart will not know how to resist the 
appeal of the two bleary eyes peeping at him 
out of the shadows, and the supplicating woe 
of the shabby little German organ. 


Wii H. Riverine. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH RICHARD 
WAGNER. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


ALKING down the quiet Main Street 

of the pleasant city of Baireuth, I 

stopped at a small, one-story cottage, and 
rang the door-bell. 

A handsome lady appeared in response. 

“Is Herr Wagner in?” I asked. 

“ He is at the opera-house,” she answered. 
“ Have you any message to leave?” 

I answered in the negative, and she di- 
rected me where to go. 

Five minutes later I was at the spot. 
The dimensions of this new Wagnerian opera- 
house are truly colossal. Imagine the three 
largest theatres of Berlin thrown into one, 
and you have an idea of the enormous edifice 
now in course of erection for no other pur- 
pose than to enable representations of the 
Wagnerian music of the future to be given in 
a style such as the works of no operatic com- 
poser have enjoyed. 

I asked a laborer to tell me where I could 
find Richard Wagner. 

“There he stande,” he replied, pointing 
to a group of carpenters. All of them were 
in their shirt-sleeves. 

One was a tall man, with black hair, 
swarthy complexion, and most remarkably- 
chiseled features. 

That was Wagner, the composer of “ Tann- 
hiiuser” and “ Lohengrin.” 

I hastened to him and said: 

“Herr Richard Wagner ? ” 

He turned round to me, and, acknowledg- 
ing my address, took from me the letter of 
introduction I presented to him. 

It was from Joachim, the great violinist, 
his most intimate friend. He read it care- 
fully, and said, then: 

“My friend Joachim writes to me that 
you would like to hear all about my opera- 
house.” 

“There have been rumors,” I replied, 
“that you would abandon the whole enter- 
prise, owing to the exhaustion of the funds 
collected for it.” 

He said, laughingly : 

“T know that my enemies have circulated 
that report. But it is groundless. Among 
my friends the rumor has never found any 
credence. They know better. They know 
that I never gave up any thing, no matter 
how great the obstacles I had to surmount. 
Here,” he added, pointing to the unfinished 
edifice, “‘ that has cost me two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. I need three times 
that amount more. Last week I had but 
twelve thousand dollars in my exchequer. 
Yesterday I received a letter inclosing an 
order for three hundred thousand dollars 
more. You will go home with me. I will 
show it to you. Whom do you suppose this 
generous gift is from ?” 

I said I could not guess who the gener- 
ous donor was. 

Why, his Bavarian majesty sent me that 
princely gift,” he said, laughing. 

“ King Lewis?” I exclaimed, ‘“ but—” 

“Ah!” he interrupted, gayly, “ you 
think what most people believe, that the 
king and I are enemies. There is nothing 
in that report either. King Lewis II. has a 
head of his own, and so have I. But, if we 
quarrel sometimes, we still remain friends. 
The king gave me one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for my theatre before.” 

All this conversation had been carried on 
in the presence of several carpenters. Herr 
Wagner gave them some instructions, and 
then conducted me round the theatre as far 
as it was finished. 





I was especially struck with the colossal 
dimensions of the stage. 

“But this will require an immense or. 
chestra,” I exclaimed. 

“No fewer than three hundred perform- 
ers,” said Richard Wagner, gravely. “J 
have written my operas for vast orchestras, 
‘Tannhiuser,’ my first opera here, will lave 
a band of the above number of instruments, 
There will be seventy-five violins, and twenty. 
five trombones. Then will people, for the first 
time, learn what I intended with the overture.” 

“Will not the expense be very heavy?” 
I asked. 

“For the musicians and singers? No. I 
have now more applications for gratuitous 
coéperation from first-class singers and mu- 
sicians than I can use. Joachim will lead 
the violins, Liszt will preside at the organ, 
And,” he added, with glowing face, “ that 
organ will be a superb one—more powerful 
and melodious than the one at Ulm, although 
it will not be quite so large. That organ will 
be a present, too,” he added, gayly. 

“* But what will be the destination of your 
grand opera-house permanently?” I in. 
quired. 

“T shall present it to the nation in 1878,” 
he replied, gravely, “on condition that every 
year once, for two weeks, deserving operas 
of young German composers be performed 
there in imposing style. Thus my opera- 
house will become a national institution in 
the truest sense of the word—an institution 
that no other civilized can boast of; 
and the annual performances in it will be 
something like the Olympie games in ancient 
Greece; grand, superb festivals of arf; trib- 
utes to genius which will have a sympathetic 
echo throughout the world.” . . . 

The maestro’s face glowed with enthusi- 
asm as he uttered these eloquent words. 

“Let us go home,” he said, after a brief 
pause ; and we walked slowly up Main Street 
again. " 

Every now and then a citizen passed us. 
All of them greeted Richard Wagner with af- 
fectionate reverence. The people of Bai- 
reuth seem to understand how much lustre 
the great enterprise of Wagner will shed 
upon their humble city. They have already 
made him an honorary citizen of Baireuth, a 
distinction conferred on no one except him 
and Bismarck. 

At Wagner’s house I was introduced to 
his wife, a beautiful and accomplished lady, 
and a true helpmate to her eminent husband. 
She is his secretary and cashier. She showed 
me the above-mentioned letter from the King 
of Bavaria, and allowed me to copy it. It 
was very brief, and to the point. 

‘** HOHENSCHWANGAU. } 
October 15, 1873. 

“My pear Wacner: Here are three hun- 
dred thousand dollars more for your opera- 
house. That sum, I trust, will be sufficient. 

“ Lewis.” 


“And when will the opera-house be 
opened ?” I asked. 

“Tf Llive,” replied Wagner, solemnly, “on 
the Ist of May, 1875. It cannot be done before. 
On that occasion we shall have an audience 
such as has never been assembled in a the- 
atre before. Already have I invited all 
well-known operatic composers, even my bit- 
terest enemies. Nearly all of them have an- 
swered that they would be present. Of 
course, the kings and emperors will be here, 
too. It will be a grand festival for little 
Baireuth. Three new hotels will be built by 
that time.” . . 

And thus the great man chatted on. 

I left him with the impression that he is 
the most genial, energetic, and modest of 
all the eminent composers I had ever met 
with in my long musical career.—From te 
Leipsic Musical Gazette, by J. C. Lobe. 
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CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


Human life, like every other aboriginal 
feature, is limited by the arid interior, in 
numbers and character and vigor. The less 

me, the fewer natives ; and without water, 
neither. Throughout Central Australia na- 
tives wander hundreds of miles, from one well 
in sand-hills to another, from one dried - up 
water-hole to another, brackish and salt. One 
small party is enough for any one camp, and 
the camps are too far apart for any gathering 
or increase into what can be called a tribe. 
They are here a miserable, weak race ; strug- 
gling hard for existence in dry seasons, and 
camping listlessly upon the lakes and lagoons 
and marshes of wet seasons. They eat more 
rats than kangaroos in the plains, and more 
frogs than fish on the river-banks ; but, upon 
the downs, or inland slopes of the margin of 
the great plain, they are better off and are 
better men. They have some constant streams, 
some game in any season; and, if the seasons 
limit their numbers, dearth and famine are 
rarely before them. On the coast-country 
they are most numerous. The greatest friend 
to the savage is the sea; all lands, however 
rich the interior may be in game, carry more 
population on the seaboard than in any other 
tract. ~And the estimates of travelers, partic- 
ularly navigators, as to the population of 
islands, is almost invariably exaggerated, for 
the reason that they see upon the shores an 
excessive proportion, perhaps nearly all, of 
the whole people. 

The distribution of the indigenous popu- 
lation is illustrated by the number of dialects. 
In the interior, one dialect is known over an 
immense area. It is spoken from the Mur- 
ray, or, at least, the lower Darling, far up 
into Queensland, and westward into South 
Australia ; it is said to be 2 common language 
to many inland tribes, who may have each 
separate dialects of their own; and it will 


assist the traveler over a thousand miles of ! 


country. But, upon the eastern margin, dif- 
ferent from all the other edges of the great 
plain, where many rivers drain the rich west- 
ern slopes of the Cordillera, most of the riv- 
ers have a separate tribe and a distinct dia- 
lect. In the interior the tribes or families 
may meet; they will rarely fight; their ne- 
cessity compels them to communicate with 
each other. But upon the better country and 
the more bounteous rivers they may meet, 
with their waters, but not to join; they may 
fight, but they are not compelled to have a 
common language. And upon the coast, so 
numerous are the tribes and dialects, partic- 
ularly in the tropics, that a shipwrecked sea- 
man, who had lived seventeen years with the 
natives upon the Queensland coast before it 
was settled, could not, when he returned to 
civilization, interpret for tribes a hundred 
miles distant from his recent home. He said 
the tribe he lived with never went beyond a 
radius of fifty or sixty miles. Yet every head- 
land and bay and island shows signs of native 
life. There are many people on the coasts, 
particularly in the tropical islands, but so 
very few in the interior that it might be called 
almost uninhabited. And this paucity of 
population contrasts strangely with other 
lands. No equal tract of country in almost 
any climate supports so few men. The so- 
called deserts of Africa are richer in all life, 
vegetable, animal, and human, beyond all 
comparison; and how widely different was 
America when first opened up! The first 
explorers, or, as they called themselves, the 
conquerors, of Florida, came to a great river 
in the interior ; they found countless villages 
along both banks, at short distances apart ; 
some camps could muster a thousand war- 
riors ; and this dense population lived by the 
chase and by the river, with the little maize 
their women grew. Well might the pioneers, 

in their search for gold and silver, re- 





flect, on their return, that the land and the 
climate of this Father of Rivers was a greater 
treasure than the plunder they had hoped 
for. 

But the inferiority of the aboriginal race 
is shown more by its extremely low standard 
of intellect than by its numerical weakness. 
The race is without vigor, much less ferocity 
or warlike energy ; it is listless, by no means 
aggressive ; it is held down by the continual 
struggle with Nature, and only survives as a 
wretched specimen of humanity. Some races 
are quered or spoiled by the luxuriant 
kindness of Nature, as in tropical gardens ; 
and others are overcome in the fight against 
starvation, as in the polar wastes. But here 
we have a race first enervated by a mild, tem- 
perate climate, which has no winter nor a 
regularity of season, and then subjected to 
uncertain extremes of drought and famine. 
The coldest season in Australia, except upon 
the highest southern ranges, cannot be called 
a winter ; it requires no provision to be made 
against it, so the people have no thought of 
to-morrow; they are utterly improvident. 
The driest and the wettest season cannot be 
foretold ; they occur at ever-varying intervals, 
not of months, but of years; they cannot be 
anticipated, so the people are careless, list- 
less, and hopeless in calamity. The strug- 
gles required to survive are frequent and se- 
vere, but the mild climate never braces her 
children for that struggle. Intellectually, as 
physically, the race is poor and weak. Ig- 
norant beyond comparison, they are abjectly 
subject to terror, yet have not acquired a 
mythology, nor any one general superstition. 
In the darkest forest, beneath the highest 
mountains, by the dreary, silent lakes of the 
southern highlands, they have retained the 
tradition of some animal, probably an inland 
seal, which is now extinct. They have, in 
their ignorance, learned to dread the reap- 
pearance of this animal, and have some com- 
mon feeling approaching a superstition re- 
garding it. White men came, and spoke of 
a devil. Now the step is short from their 
“banyip” to this “devil; ” so they learned a 
superstition. But it is not indigenous. Where 
there is no tradition of an extinct animal, as 
in the north of the continent, there is neither 
banyip nor devil; few aboriginals have any 
such idea, even from white men. It has been 
stated that they have an idea of the Supreme 
Being, and of the transmigration of souls; 
but he who has been conversant with untu- 
tored “black - fellows,” he who has spent 
weeks and months with his black boy, riding 
alongside daily, and camping at the same 
fire nightly, and who has thoroughly surveyed 
that savage’s mental range, knows well that 
there is not only no glimmering of such con- 
ceptions in that mind, but that these are quite 
beyond the grasp of such a weak intelligence. 
—Rankin’s “ Australia.” 

—_e— 


HUNTING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


** Bold Nimrod first the sa chas 
A mighty hunter, and his nme a 
Pope. 
James I. has been styled the British Nim- 
rod, and, looking at the accounts given by 
Chamberlain and other writers of that day, 
respecting this monarch’s love of the chase, 
one can but think the name appropriate. 
Nevertheless, the description of the king, 
pale with excitement, his hunting-costume 
splashed from spur to plume with mud, plung- 
ing his unbooted limbs in the warm, reeking 
entrails of the broken-up deer, is by no means 
a pleasing one to dwell on. Yet he had a 
good “raison,” as an Irish servant of mine 
used to say, for such proceedings. Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, who was then court physician, 
had recommended them as the “ sovereignst 
things ” in the world for “‘ gouty twinges.” 
‘* My health,” said the king, “is necessary 








for the state, and the chase is necessary for 
my health, therefore I am doing the public a 
service.” Good logic this. I have no doubt 
but that every good sportsman has as fair a 
reason to give for following his favorite pur- 
suit. 

There is an amusing tale told of James, 
who was greatly disgusted with his brother- 
in-law, Christian of Denmark, for having 
spoken disparagingly of English hunting. 
The royal Dane had said that it was an 
amusement in which more horses were in 
England killed in jest than in the Low Coun- 
try wars were consumed in earnest, so the 
English king, after giving way to a slight 
outburst of words unfit for pen polite to in- 
dite, growled out that he knew not what 
sport “ Thor and Woden” might show in their 
Scandinavian heaven, but flesh and blood 
could show no better than he had done in 
England. 

Those were the good old days when St. 
John’s Wood and the great forests all around 
Newington abounded with stags and fallow 
deer, when pheasants in their leafy coverts 
and timid hares ran wild over the ground 
now covered with ornamental villas. 

James was wont to sleep occasionally in 
Lord Aruggel’s house, at Highgate, in order 
that he might be up with the morn to hunt 
the stag in St. John’s Wood—the last stag 
one has any recollection of reading about as 
having been hunted in the London streets 
was a deer that took shelter in a house near 
Russell Square (Mr. Grantley Berkeley gives a 
most amusing account of it in one of his 
works)—accompanied by his “ little beagle,” 
as he had nicknamed Cecil. But Puritans, as 
well as stags, sometimes sought refuge in the 
brake of Newington Woods, for we read in 
some state papers of trembling sinners hid- 
ing from Archbishop Laud, and a gallant 
buck having been unharbored one fine Mon- 
day morning from a secluded dingle in those 
parts. 

There were seven royal hunting establish- 
ments in those times, and the king had dis- 
tinct packs of hounds for the different kinds 
of animals he chased—stag, red deer, roebuck, 
fox, wolf, hare, and otter, together with ban, 
bear, and bull dogs, not forgetting teams of 
spaniels, were kept by the British Nimrod, 
and in attendance on these sports were offi- 
cers whose titles sound strangely in the pres- 
ent day. 

He had “ lumbermen of the buckhounds,”’ 
“ yeomen and children of the leash,” “ tents 
and toils” (these last were small pages who 
held relays of fresh dogs), “‘ masters of the 
game,” “sergeants of the staghounds,” and 
a host of others. Occasionally the royal 
staghounds lost the deer, and took to — 
foxes, a proceeding which, according to Lo 
Stafford, put his majesty to “ marvellous 
chafe.” On one occasion, when so riled, just 
as James was giving vent to his wrath in a 
few oaths, a clown galloped up to the king, 
and, staring him full in the face, for Fame. 
“Mass! am I come forty miles to see a fel- 
low!” The king, it is said, laughed the 
loudest of all, but that very same day he 
created a new office, making a marshal of the 
field, whose duty it became to see that no idle 
spectators interrupted the sports. 

When he hunted the fen country (for the 
deer often sought safety in the meres sur- 
rounded by marshes), he engaged a party of 
“fen-men” to go on stilts and drive out the 
game, as the Bretons do in the Landes, 
creating Sir George Carew leader of the 
“ stilts-men,” and this gentleman was always 
obliged to be ready with a staff of men in 
uniform when the royal hounds hunted that 
district. 

The stag (in the twelfth century) was con- 
sidered equal in value to an ox, a hind to a 
well-grown cow, and a roe to a goat. This 
was in Wales, where the king had the power 
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of hunting wheresoever it pleased him in his 
own dominions. If, however, the stag was 
pursued and killed on any gentleman’s estate 
and was not followed and claimed by the 
huntsman the same night, the owner of the 
zand was allowed to take it, but he could be 
punished if he did not take care of the 
hounds, and likewise preserve the skin of the 
animal for their owner’s use. 

Fox-hunting is of modern date as a sport, 
compared with stag-hunting; the latter was 
an object of the chase at a very early period, 
* at a time when the wolf and boar were com- 
mon in England. 

Chetwode, in Buckinghamshire, was a fa- 
mous place for wild-boars. There was a large 
forest there called “‘ Rookwood,” and this for- 
est was frequented by an enormous wild-boar ; 
he was like the “ man-eating tiger,” a perfect 
terror to the inhabitants, so the lord of the 
manor determined to free the neighborhood 
from such a pest. He sallied forth, and, as 
related in an old song, “ fought four hours in 
a long summer day ”— 

“ When Sir Ryalas he drawed his broadsword with 


m —— 
Wind ea thy horn, good hunter !— 
And fairly he cut the boar’s head off quite, 

For he was a jovial hunter.” 

The king, hearing of this mighty deed, 
made the Lord of Chetwode tenant in capite, 
and granted him the royal forest of Rook- 
wood. So runs the old story, and at one time 
there existed a large mound surrounded by a 
ditch, called the “ Boar’s Pond,” about a mile 
distant from the manor-house. Some sixty 
years ago the farmer who rented the land, 
wishing to cultivate it, began to fill the ditch 
by leveling the mound, and came upon the 
skeleton of an enormous boar lying flat upon 
its side at full length. 

Berne Wood and Rookwood forests were 
the favorite hurting-grounds of “ Edward the 
Confessor,” and, when we remember how 
powerful a beast the wild-boar was, we need 
not feel surprised that his destruction was 
deemed, in the middle ages, a deed of chival- 
ry. Venus, according to Shakespeare, tries 
to dissuade Adonis from the sport, and Homer 
has some magnificent lines descriptive of a 
fight between two wild-boars. 

It was but rarely that a boar-hunt did 
not prove fatal to several of the hounds en- 
gaged in it, and the ninth Earl of Oxford 
was killed in the year 1395 by a boar he was 
pursuing. He should have taken “ Aris- 
totle” with him, and, like the student of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, have choked the 
savage with the sage.—Land and Water, 


—_—>— 


ASHANTEE FETICHES. 


Tuer fetiches or subordinate deities are 
supposed to inhabit particular rivers, woods, 
and mountains, as the imaginary deities of 
the Celts. They are venerated in proportion 
as their predictions (always equivocal) chance 
to be realized. The present favorite fetich 
of Ashantee is that of the river Tando, Co- 
bee; a river in Dankara, and Odentee on the 
Adirree, are two of the others. 

The kings, caboceers, and the higher class, 
are believed to dwell with the superior Deity 
after death, enjoying an eternal renewal of 
the state and luxury they possessed on earth. 
It is with this impression that they kill a cer- 
tain number of both sexes at the funeral cus- 
toms, to accompany the deceased, to announce 
his distinction, and to administer to his pleas- 
ures, 

The spirits of the inferior classes are be- 
lieved to inhabit the houses of the fetich in a 
state of torpid indolence, which recompenses 
them for the drudgery of their lives, and 
which is truly congenial to the feelings of the 
negro. Those of superior wisdom and ex- 
perience are said to be endued with foresight 





after death, and to be appointed to observe ! 
the lives and advise the good of those mor- 
tals who acknowledge the fetich ; their state 
corresponding, in short, with that of the first 
race of men after death, as described by He- 
siod. Those whose enormities nuilify the me- 
diation of the funeral custom, or whom neg- 
lect-or circumstances might have deprived of 
it, are doomed, in the imagination of others, 
to haunt the gloom of the forest, stealing oc- 
easionally to their former abodes in rare but 
lingering visits. Those who have neglected 
the custom or funeral rites of their family, 
are thought to be accursed and troubled by 
their spirits. 

There are two orders of fetich-men. The 
first class dwell with the fetich, who has a 
small round house, built generally at a dis- 
tance from the town. They question the or- 
acle respecting the future fortune df a state 
or an individual, convey its advice, and enjoin 
the attention of the audible spirits of those 
any member of their family would question 
respecting property or domestic circum- 
stances. 

The inferior class pursue their various oc- 
eupations in society, assist in customs and 
superstitious ceremonies, and are applied to 
as fortune-tellers or conjurers are in Europe ; 
especially in cases of theft, when, from a se- 
eret system of espionage, and a reluctance, 
frequently amounting to a refusal to discover 
the culprit, or to do more than replace the 
property whence it was taken, they are gen- 
erally successful. The magical ceremony 
consists in knotting, confusing, and dividing 
behind the back, several strings and shreds 
of leather. They are also frequently applied 
to by slippery wives to work charms to keep 
their husbands in ignorance of a projected in- 
trigue, which they affect to do. 

The primary dignity is hereditary in fami- 
lies, as the priesthood was in Egypt, celibacy 
not being enjoined; their property is also 
hereditary, and they possess other immunities. 
The latter order is frequently augmented by 
those who declare that the fetich has sudden- 
ly seized or come upon them, and who, after 
inflicting great severities on themselves, in 
the manner of the convulsionists, are ulti- 
mately acknowledged. The fetich-women, 
generally preferred for medical aid, as they 
possess a thorough knowledge of barks and 
herbs, deleterious and sanative, closely re- 
semble the second class of Druidesses as de- 
seribed, I think, by Mela—they seem licensed 
prostitutes, before and after marriage. 

The present state of these people, refer- 
ring them to a comparison with the nations 
of ancient Europe, the close resemblance of 
many points of their superstition to relative 
particulars recorded of Greece and Gaul, re- 
calls the following reflection of an eminent 
writer: “The truth is, there is hardly any 
thing more surprising in the history of man- 
kind than the similitude, or rather identity, 
of the opinions, institutions, and manners of 
all these orders of ancient priests, though 
they lived under such different climates, and 
at so great a distance from one another, with- 
out intercourse or communication. This 
amounts to a demonstration that all these 
opinions and institutions flowed originally 
from one fountain.” . 

Half the offerings to the fetich are pre- 
tended to be thrown into the river, the other 
half belongs to the priests. The king’s offer- 
ing is gencrally ten ounces and three or four 
slaves; that of a poor subject about four 
ackies. Children are frequently vowed tu the 
service of the fetich before their birth, A 
slave, flying to the temple, may dash or de- 
vote himself to the fetich ; but, by paying a 
fee of two ounces of gold and four sheep, 
any person shuts the door of the fetich-house 
against all his runaway slaves. 

Every family has a variety of domestic 
fetiches, furnished by the priests, and an- 





swering to the penates of the Romans ; some 
are wooden figures, others of arbitrary shapes 
and materials ; they receive offerings and li- 
bations at the yam custom, but are not 
brought out of the house. 

In Ashantee there is not a common fetich- 
day, as on the coast. Different families sol- 
emnize different days of the week, by wear- 
ing white cloths, abstaining from palm-wine 
and labor, as they do the day of the week on 
which they were born, which is in fact their 
second fetich-day. The king’s family keep 
Tuesday as their fetich-day ; Odumatas, Fri- 
day. Saturday was the king’s birthday, 
when, as well as on his fetich-day, he always 
sat on a stool placed before his chair as a 
footstool would be. Some families never eat 
beef, others abstain from pork. Fowls and 
beef are the fetich of the king's family, and 
consequently never eaten by it.—Bowdich’s 
“ Mission to Ashantee.” 


IN THE HOHENZOLLERN HOSPODAR’S 
PALACE. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


For seven years past, Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern has now filled the difficult and 
dangerous place of Hospodar of Roumania. 
His position has certainly not been a pleas- 
ant one. Almost every two or three months 
he has threatened to resign his crown of 
thorns. He himself does not deny that his 
life is almost constantly in danger, and, in 
his palace, he almost leads the life of a her- 
mit. 

When I applied, in August last, for ad- 
mittance to his highness at the old palace in 
Bucharest, I had infinite trouble to get in. 
The hospodar has his apartments on the sec- 
ond floor of the vast old pile, which is in a 
very dilapidated condition; and, in every 
other royal palace, I would have hardly had 
to pass one or two sentinels: Here I had 
to run the gantlet of ten or twelve; and, 
at the landing, I was solemnly received by an 
officer, who questioned me severely before he 
consented to take my letter of introduction 
to the hospodar. 

Years ago, I had been a second-lieutenant 
in the Prussian regiment of Queen’s Dragoons, 
in which Prince Charles at the time had been 
major. Asa matter of course, I was imme- 
diately admitted. 

I was really surprised upon the scene 
which met my eyes as I entered the hospo- 
dar’s study. A vast room, with a marble 
floor; the walls hung with silk tapestry ; 
mirrors, in old-fashioned frames, everywhere ; 
two or three tables, of quaint Eastern work- 
manship ; no chairs, but four divans ; books, 
papers, maps, in rich and picturesque profu- 
sion; also a few arms and portraits, very 
poor ones at that, of former princes of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia—such was the appear- 
ance of the room in which the present chief 
of the Danubian Principalities passes most 
of his time. 

Strangely enough, the place in front of 
the windows of this apartment is the one 
where one of Prince Charles’s predecessors, 
Georgios de Riko, was cruelly tortured to 
death by order of the Turkish sultan. Truly, 
a cheerful view ! 

Prince Charles himself, as he received me, 
smiled pleasantly. He always was a faithful 
soldier of Prussia, and to have been a com- 
rade of his is the surest key to his heart. 

He wondered what had brought me to 
Bucharest at this unpropitious season. I re- 
plied that I had come on a botanical and 
mineralogical mission, and desired a letter 
from him which I might use for protection’s- 
sake in the more remote parts of Roumania. 
This request was immediately granted, and 
the hospodar, opening his writing-desk, took 
out a pen and paper, and wrote me the few 
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lines I required. He then opened another 
drawer to take out his quaint-looking seal. 
As he did so, I noticed that there were sev- 
eral revolvers in the drawer. Two pistols 
hung above me near the divan on which I was 
seated ; and I noticed, furthermore, that the 
door of the room contained a double spring- 
lock. Finally, there was in this prince’s 
study what is, perhaps, found in no other 
palace of royalty—a telegraphic instrument, 
probably to summon assistance from the po- 
lice - office or the War Department—every- 
where, indeed, ample precautions, in case of 
a sudden assault, such as led to the over- 
throw of Prince Couza. 

Prince Charles, after handing me the letter, 
and expressing with a singular smile, which I 
believed I understood very well, the hope that 
it would do me all the good I expected from 
it, began to chat pleasantly with me about 
our old regimental times. He sighed again 
and again when I told him the exciting his- 
tory of the regiment during the late war with 
France; and he said, with a sad smile: 
“Had I remained in that regiment, and had 
God spared my life, I might have been a gen- 
eral by this time.” I nodded my head. “ But 
perhaps,” continued the prince, “I might 
have fared as badly as my poor brother An- 
thony did at Kéniggratz ” (where he fell). 

I asked about the Roumanian army. The 
prince shook his head. “ Excellent fighting 
material,” he said; “ but it is impossible to 
make them understand the first word of dis- 
cipline.” 

He next took me into an adjoining cabi- 
net, the door also containing a double spring- 
lock. This room was filled with small pup- 
pets, dressed in military uniform. These 
were representatives of all the arms of the 
Roumanian army. Their uniform was but 
slightly different from that of the Prussian 
soldiers. The prince explained every thing 
to me, and he repeated his regrets at the 
lack of discipline among the Roumanian sol- 
diers. The puppets performed the regular 
drill by means of a most ingenious machinery. 
“Tt is the work of a mechanic of Bucharest.” 
It was truly admirable. 

I wanted to take my departure. “ You 
must first see my coins,” said the hospodar ; 
and he opened an elegant rosewood bureau. 
Almost everybody has his hobby, and Prince 
Charles is a passionate collector of numis- 
matic curiosities. I was amused at the en- 
thusiasm with which he showed me old cop- 
per dajouhi, American cents, and the like, all 
of which, he said, were invaluable. 

“Give my best respects to our old com- 
trades, if you see them,” said the hospodar, 
cordially shaking me by the hand. I thought 
that he looked at least twenty years older, 
and decidedly unhappier, than when I saw 
him a few years before as a Prussian major.— 
Vienna Presse. 

— 


AN EVENING WITH AUSTRIA’S 
FOREMOST STATESMAN. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Austria is at present, almost in every re- 
Spect, a continuous contradiction of its history 
of twenty or twenty-five years ago. Only the 
emperor has remained; all those who, in 
1848, when he ascended the throne, were his 
trustiest advisers, are now in disgrace or 
forced retirements, while their places have 
been taken by the very men whom Francis 
Joseph then declared outlaws, and whom, 
had he caught them at that time, he would 
bave incontinently sent to the scaffold. 

But the most marvelous of all the ex- 
amples of rapid and astounding changes 
among the public men of Austria, is that of 
the foremost of them—of Count Andrassy— 
who now holds the office filled, for so many 
Years in so conspicuous and yet so gloomy a 





manner, by the late Prince Clement Metter- 
nich. 

On September 19, 1849, the following 
startling announcement appeared in the offi- 
cial Vienna Gazette : 


“Has been sentenced to death, in contu- 
maciam, by the royal imperial court-martial at 
Pesth, Lajos Count Andrassy, aged twenty- 
four, for high-treason. A reward of five 
thousand florins is offered for the head of 
this audacious traitor. 

“The imperial chancellor, 
“ Prince Fetrx ScHWARZENBERG.” 


Of this grim advertisement I thought, 
when I looked, the other day, at this invita- 
tion: 

“IMPERIAL CHANCELLERIE, 
Vrenna, October 12, ists. | 

“The Count and Countess Andrassy re- 
quest your visit at their regular reception 
to-morrow evening.” 


This invitation was written at the very 
palace, perhaps in the very room, where, in 
1849, Prince Schwarzenberg signed the offer 
of reward for the count’s head ! 

Of course I complied with the invitation. 
I had never seen Count Andrassy. I was 
among the earliest of the guests, and so, in 
bowing to him and his still beautiful wife, I 
had an excellent opportunity to exchange a 
few words with him, and then to observe him 
closely. 

As usual, he wore the uniform of an Hun- 
garian colonel. His face is not exactly 
handsome, although he looks very much like 
the notorious Arthur Gérgey, but there is 
a mobility in his features, a lustre in his 
deep-black eyes, and an aristocratic expres- 
sion in his finely-chiseled nose, which render 
his countenance extremely attractive. In 
this expressive and interesting face there are 
numbers of deep lines, each of which tells 
the story of the long sufferings and priva- 
tions through which Count Andrassy had to 
pass during the muny years of his exile. Few 
of his distinguished compatriots were poorer 
than he. One day he was nearly famished in 
London, and he knocked at Mazzini’s door 
fora loan. The great Italian agitator, at the 
time, was likewise greatly pressed for money ; 
but he found in his pocket a sovereign for 
young Andrassy. On that sovereign the fu- 
ture Chancellor of Austria lived fully three 
weeks! He married his wife—who, against 
the wishes of her parents, followed him to 
London—in a dingy little church in Holborn. 
He paid the preacher a shilling for the cere- 
mony, and his wife wore a cheap calico dress. 
That night when I saw her first, she wore 
diamonds to the value of many thousand 
florins. She addressed me in Hungarian, 
and, being playfully told by her husband that 
I did not speak that “‘ barbarous” tongue, 
she began to chat gayly about the little 
events of the day. Had I seen Gounod’s 
opera last night? ‘Superb, was it not?” 
Would I be at the ball of the Princess Ester- 
hazy to-morrow? “It will be very brilliant.” 
And so on, until Count Andrassy asked me 
about the French Assembly, I having told 
him that I had just arrived from Versailles. 
In twenty words I told him what I thought 
of it. He laughed, and told me he had been 
in Paris in 1850, and had then got enough 
of the noise and nonsense always prevalent 
in a French Parliament. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, “that the French, 
who generally are so polite, will in the legis- 
lature grossly insult each other about the 
veriest trifles.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of General von Schweinitz, the German 
ambassador—a very fine-looking Prussian 
aristocrat. He shook hands very cordially 
with Count Andrassy, and then the two went 
arm-in-arm into an adjoining room, leaving 








the countess in an animated conversation 
with the Turkish ambassador. 

I looked at the paintings on the wall. An 
old portrait of Prince Talleyrand attracted 
my attention. A venerable steward, who 
stood close to me, told me that Talleyrand 
had resided in this palace in 1815, and that, 
in the adjoining room, he had received the 
startling news of Napoleon’s departure from 
Elba. 

Many of the guests were pointed out to 
me as former revolutionists. One of the 
most striking of these was General Klapka, 
the heroic defender of Comorn. I saw him 
chatting and laughing with an old Austrian 
field-marshal, perhaps the very officer who, in 
1849, threatened to put him and the rest of 
the defenders of Comorn to the sword, if the 
resistance of the fortress were prolonged ! 

—s 


SINAI TO AKABAH. 


Nornine can exceed the savage grandeur 
and magnificence of the scenery in the midst 
of which we journeyed on the following day 
—from the wide, sandy expanse of the Wady 
Ghuzaleh, through the tremendous gorges of 
the Wady-el-Ain, until our night’s abode was 
reached within sight of the calm waters of 
the Gulf of Elath, which reflected the glories 
of an Eastern sunset. It seems to me that 
the published descriptions of this part of the 
route to Akabah give far too meagre an ac- 
count of its truly grand features, which im- 
pressed themselves in the strongest manner 
both upon my companions and myself. Noth- 
ing in the whole Sinaitic peninsula that we had 
yet seen came up to the Alpine magnificence 
of the towering cliffs, and the extraordinary 
narrowness of those defiles through which 
we threaded our way, makes the impending 
mountain-heights seem more gloomy and aw- 
ful. We kept for some time along the Wady 
Ghuzaleh, which, curiously enough, has on one 
side granite rocks, and sandstone on the oth- 
er. About ten o’clock we came upon a range 
of noble mountains, apparently of almost 
equal altitude with any we had yet seen. They 
rose up in our front, seemingly barring all 
further passage that way — their serrated, 
sharp peaks soaring far into the thin, blue 
atmosphere, until they almost kissed the sky. 

A green oasis of palm and tamarisk trees, 
with grass and reeds growing near a crystal 
stream, now greets the thirsty traveler’s eye, 
causing a pleasant thrill of expectation. On 
reaching this we found that there was a beau- 
tifully clear flowing stream, meandering amid 
a surrounding fringe of grass and rushes, un- 
til it was eventually swallowed up by the in- 
exorable sand. The camels eagerly drank 
from its limpid pools, and we enjoyed the 
first draught of really pure water which had 
passed our lips for some days. But we were 
now wholly taken up with the extreme grand- 
eur of the wonderful Wady-el-Ain, whose 
tortuous length we traversed during the rest 
of the day. We entered by a narrow gorge, 
not more than twenty or thirty feet wide, and, 
glancing up at its beetling sides, we beheld 
great granite masses rising precipitously aloft 
until, in some parts, they nearly met over- 
head. Above this again, crag upon crag, 
peak upon peak, succeeded one another, until 
the mountain-tops were seen far up against 
the azure sky. The rocks were beautifully 
streaked and colored. Sometimes a long 
vein of dark porphyry, of a perfectly uniform 
breadth, would run obliquely along the moun- 
tain-side for a long distatice. Then strata of 
red-and-black granite would be seen in juxta- 
position, and masses of débris lay strewed 
in all directions. At each sharp turn of the 
dark defile, a vast opposing wall of towering 
rock frowned sternly down upon the daring 
intruders who sought to enter this enchanted 
region. Resembling the desolate magnificence 
of Alpine fastnesses, without their clothing 
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of dark - green pines or their snowy summits, 
these inaccessible heights had a grandeur pe- 
culiar to themselves. There was an utter 
and overpowering stillness here, which cast 
a spell upon the senses, No roar of falling 
torrent, or crash of an avalanche, reéchoed 
from crag to crag—hushed and death-like 
were the dark recesses of the valley. Even 
the harsh scream of the eagle was absent, 
though those inaccessible peaks might well 
be his home. No doubt there are times when 
the awful voice of the tempest thunders amid 
those far-off peaks, but now a quivering, fleecy 
mist alone hung lightly on their rent sides, 

It was a scene that the pencil of a Martin or 
a Doré would love to depict, and irresistibly sug- 
gested thoughts of some of the paintings of 
those artists. “Sadak in search of the Waters 
of Oblivion,” Rasselas striving to find a way 
out of the “ Happy Valley,” one of the terrific 
gorges of the “ Inferno,” or similar subjects, 
would find appropriate surroundings in this 
profound abyss. 

There were occasional palm and tamarisk 
trees nestling in sheltered corners of the nar- 
row pass, while many caper-plants and a stray 
wild fig-tree here and there relieved the dull- 
red hue of the cliffs. We were nearly four 
hours in journeying through this tremendous 
mountain-defile, which grows much wider as 
the wady approaches the shores of the Gulf 
of Akabah. The course of the winter’s tor- 
rents is very distinctly defined on its sandy 
surface—long, sweeping tracks through the 
gravel, huge bowlders flung up near the cliffs, 
and sometimes a fallen palm-tree, whose shat- 
tered trunk attests to the fury of the stream. 
At last, at about five in the afternoon, we 
came within sight of the coral strand of that 
deserted sea where once floated the proud 
fleets of Solomon, laden with the gold of 
Ophir and spices from far-distant India, A 
beautiful violet tint bathed the mountain- 
ranges on the opposite shore, for the sun was 
fast sinking below the horizon.—Maughan’s 
“ Alps of Arabia.” 


ee 


THE GYPSY QUARTER AT GRANADA. 


Anotner day we took a guide, and went 
off to the gypsy quarter. We wished to 
walk, but the guide would not hear of any 
thing so beneath his dignity, not to mention 
the fatigue. So away we rumbled, in a most 
extraordinary vehicle, something between an 
omnibus and a vetturino-carriage ; the roads 
were like dry, stony water-courses, and fre- 
quently the sharp turns and the precipices 
would have been startling, had we not been 
prepared for any amount of queerness. I am 
rather surprised we were not upset. 

The gypsy quarter, on the opposite side 
of the Darro from the Alhambra, is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and exceedingly odd. The 
gypsies live underground, in caves covered 
with thickets of prickly-pears, of which the 
fruit is said to be the best of the kind in 
Granada, owing to the heat of the houses. 
Most of the gypsy aristocracy are black- 
smiths, who keep up a large fire; besides 
which the sun beats on those slopes all day 
long: so, what with the heat above and the 
heat below, the fruit is forced into a size and 
juiciness quite remarkable. We were told 
that at night those gypsy caves look abso- 
lutely demoniacal, with the red firelight com- 
mg out of the ground, and the swarthy figures 
of the inhabitants flitting about; but we 
never had courage to venture there after dark. 

No carriage can enter this quarter, the 
road being too narrow; so we were obliged 
to get out and walk. This we did rather ner- 
vously, as we had been told appalling stories 
of the ferocity and insolence of the gypsies. 
We need not have been afraid; they were 
verfectly polite—more so, indeed, than the 
Uastillanos, as the natives of Granada choose, 





without the slightest right, to call themselves. 


The lower orders of Granada struck us as 


being usually less courteous and more fero- 
cious than in any other part of Spain. Of 
course, to this there are exceptions: all the 
officials, gardeners, laborers, and peasants in 
general, were politeness itself; and the upper 
classes there, as elsewhere in Spain, are un- 
rivaled in courtesy and kindness. But there 
seemed to be always a good many roughs 
hanging about, both in the streets and on the 
outskirts of the town. Perhaps this was 
partly owing to the seething republicanism, 
then at the very point of boiling over; we 
were told, however, by Spaniards, that the 
population of the kingdom of Granada, in- 
cluding Malaga and the Alpuxarras, had al- 
ways borne a rather savage character. 

We went into one of the gypsy caves, in 
spite of the remonstrances of our guide, who 
finally refused to come in with us. It was 
not so very dirty, being nicely whitewashed 
inside. It consisted of two rooms; we did 
not attempt to penetrate into the back one, 
but it looked tolerably tidy. There was not 
much furniture, consisting chiefly of several 
door-mats, on each of which a child lay 
asleep. One of the great difficulties in civiliz- 
ing a gypsy is that he cannot be cured of 
stealing door-mats; if they gain admittance 
to any house, either as beggars, or, as is fre- 
quently the case, as models for the artists, 
they are sure to carry off the door-mat. We 
were shown one splendid gypsy, up at the 
Alhambra, who had been a very popular 
model among the artists; but the consump- 
tion of door-mats was so. tremendous that 
they were obliged to give him up. 

Here the gypsies were any thing but splen- 
did, seeming very poor and sickly. Of course 
they begged from us, but without importuni- 
ty; and we gave them some coppers, with 
which they were quite satisfied. One woman 
held in her arms an exceedingly small baby, 
the size and color of a black kitten, but by no 
means so lively. 

I asked, in the Spanish idiom, “‘ How many 
days it had?” 

The answer was, “‘ Seven months!” 

It did not look more than a week old. 

When we were getting into the carriage 
again, there was certainly rather a rush after 
us, in hopes of a shower of copper; but there 
was no insolence, 

What an exquisite view there was up the 
valley of the Darro! It seemed a pity that 
it should be wasted on the half-savage gyp- 
sies, who do not at all care for the lovely 
landscape. Anywhere but in Spain people 
would build houses and live there ; but, to be 
sure, if they did, it would lose great part of 
its wild charm. It is very well as it is.—‘*A 
Summer in Spain,” by Mrs. Ramsay (London). 


oman 
THE FRENCH GALLEY. 


A Frencu Protestant, who, on account of 
his religion, served ten years in the galleys at 
Dunkirk, and was finally released at the in- 
stance of Queen Anne, of England, wrote an 
account of his servitude (1700 to 1710), and 
of galley-slavery in general. From this old 
volume we learn that an ordinary galley was 
about one hundred and fifty feet long and 
forty feet wide. She was provided with masts 
and sails and fifty rowers’ benches, twenty- 
five on each side, and was armed with five 
cannon, all of which were placed in the for- 
ward part of the galley. The oars were fifty 
feet long, thirty-seven feet without and thir- 
teen feet within the galley. Between the 
benches there was a passage-way three feet 
wide. The handling of the oars was very 
hard work. Each rower stood with one foot 
on his own bench and the other on the bench 
before him, then he reached as far forward 
as possible, raising his oar and dipping it 
in the water, then he leaned back, with his 





foot braced, until he came down on his own 
bench. If these movements were not made 
with regularity, the rowers were in danger of 
hitting their heads on the oars before them, 
The narrator says that this labor was some- 
times exacted for twenty-four consecutive 
hours, which, however, seems too much for 
human endurance. “ At such times,” he says, 
“a piece of bread soaked in wine was, at in. 
tervals, put into their mouths. If one of the 
rowers gave out, he was beaten as long as 
there were any signs of life in him, and then, 
without further ceremony, he was thrown 
overboard. Their daily fare consisted of 
bread and beans; their dress, of a shirt, 
breeches, red stockings, and cap, and a 
blouse, all of the coarsest material. So long 
as the galley was under way, no one was al- 
lowed to sleep; if she lay at anchor or in a 
harbor, the rowers crouched down between 
their benches and slept. In winter, when the 
galley was dismantled, their only bed was a 
board. At this season of the year, they were 
variously employed, and never allowed to be 
idle. If any one of note visited the galleys, the 
convicts were put through a series of maneu- 
vres as humiliating as they were ridiculous. 

“ At the first sound of the whistle—a whis- 
tle was used in commanding them as the 
trumpet is in commanding dragoons — they 
all laid aside their caps, at the second their 
blouses, at the third their shirts, when they 
were ready for the farce to begin. At a given 
signal, they now lay down between their 
benches so that no one could be seen ; then, 
at given signals, they showed, first, a finger 
above the benches, then an arm, then the 
head, and so on, until they stood each in his 
place, when they were put through a variety 
of manceuvres, better calculated to disgust 
than to amuse the spectator. 

“The punishment usually inflicted was 
the bastinado. The unfortunate, after being 
stripped to the waist, was made to lie flat 
down, while two galley-slaves held his hands 
and two his feet, and another laid on the 
blows. This latter was also stripped, and 
behind him stood the captain also with a bas- 
tinado in his hand, which he used on the back 
of the executioner if he showed any disposi- 
tion to spare the criminal. After the tenth 
or twelfth blow the culprit was almost always 
speechless and motionless, still the punish- 
ment was continued. From twenty to thirty 
blows was the usual sentence for trifling of- 
fenses. The maximum number was one huv- 
dred ; this punishment, however, few survived. 
For exceptional offenses the criminal was sen- 
tenced to have his feet bound to two different 
vessels, which were then pvt in motion in op- 
posite directions, and he was torn in pieces!” 


MY ONLY LOVE, 
By Frep. Locker. 


My only love is always near— 
In country or in town 

I see her twinkling feet, I hear 
The whisper of her gown. 


She foots it ever fair and young, 
Her locks are tied in haste, 

And one is o’er her shoulder flung, 
And hangs below her waist. 


She ran before me in the meads ; 
And down this world-worn track 
She leads me on; but, while she leads, 
She never gazes back. 


And yet her voice is in my dreams, 
To witch me more and more; 

That wooing voice! Ah me, it seems 
Less near me than of yore. 


Lightly I sped when hope was high, 
And youth beguiled the chase— 
I follow, follow still ; but I 
Shall never see her face ! 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HACKERAY, in one of the delightful 
little essays that he was wont to scatter 
so profusely through his stories, points out the 
enormous power of little things. The nov- 
elist was specially illustrating their force in 
the household, as factors in making the hap- 
pivess or unhappiness of life. Men rise to 
the dignity of great calamities or great sor- 
rows, and, with a certain large mastery of 
their natures, bow with submission and pa- 
tience. But the minor, teasing things of life, 
the small antagonisms, the petty irritations, 
the disturbances that arise from causes too 
insignificant to acknowledge—it is these ex- 
periences that fret the brain and nerves, as 
dropping water wears away the marble, and 
render so many conditions of life almost in- 
tolerable. 

There has been a great deal of force and 
enthusiasm expended in the name of liberty. 
Revolutions have arisen, martyrs have fallen, 
tyrants have been overcome, society has been 
convulsed, all to secure a political boon 
which we have assumed to be indispensable 
to our personal dignity, our happiness, and 
our welfare. And yet how little government, 
even in despotic countries, touches the in- 
dividual personally ! Men not aspiring to po- 
litical careers have pursued the even tenor 
of their labors, rarely knowing by actual ex- 
perience whether they were ruled by a king 
or a parliament; whether the voice of the 
whole or the authority of an individual pre- 
sided over affairs. And yet we know how 
the world has been repeatedly convulsed by 
the struggles of people to assert what is but 
little more than an abstract principle, while 
all the time their real felicities have been de- 
pendent upon a hundred minor things, which 


they have left unheeded or submitted to with | 


patience. We have had religious revolutions 
and political revolutions, but have never or- 
ganized a revolution to reform many things in 
domestic and every-day life that have really 
made up the disturbing conditions of our lives. 

Whether tea should or should not be 
taxed, possibly involved a very high principle, 
but what was it to the question, considered 
as to our practical comfort, whether our 
neighbor shall or shall not empty his ash- 
barrel? What was it to the question now 
before us, whether we shall be permitted to 
buy real tea, or only iron-filings? But let us 
assume that taxation in tea, and all other 
acts of unlawful authority, involve all the 
important issues they are believed to do, 
these high principles are at least settled ; our 
liberty is established, with the stars and 
stripes floating from our liberty-poles ; ‘so let 
us, having no other king to overthrow, con- 
sider some of those social tyrannies and 
minor evils that daily affect our personal com- 
fort and peace of mind, and which a popular 
uprising ought to extinguish. 








It is presumably the privilege of the free 
and independent citizen of this great republic 
to walk the streets of the city where he 
abides, or even the city where he is a guest, 
without fear of man. The law cannot inter- 
fere with his rightful pursuits, and the law is 
bound to protect him in his rightful pursuits. 
This would seem to be the crowning glory of 
liberty. But the law fails to protect him 
from a hundred nuisances that render the 
pursuit of his rightful purposes a very great 
vexation. Why, for instance, must ubiqui- 
tous ashmen be permitted to gather their 
refuse at all hours of the day, and at their 
pleasure cover his well-brushed coat with the 
flying contents of their recklessly - emptied 
barrels ? Let us have a revolution that will 
compel ash and garbage gathering to be done 
at night. 

But, when the ashmen neglect to dust his 
clothes in this fashion, the street-sweepers 
are tolerably sure to perform the operation for 
him. The street-sweepers are popularly sup- 
posed to make use of the watering-cart be- 
fore beginning their tasks, but usually the 
preliminary sprinkling is a tradition, and the 
clouds of dust that are blown into our par- 
lors, lodged in our lungs, and arrested by our 
linen and broadcloth, bear witness to our 
much suffering from this flagrant disregard 
of our rights. The methods and the pro- 
cesses employed for the sweeping of our 
streets are exasperating enough to put every 
citizen into hostile attitude against the pow- 
ers that be. Let us have a revolution that 
will compel street-sweeping to be done at 
proper hours, under proper restrictions, and 
by methods that have in view the rights and 
comforts of the people. 

Sometimes there is rain. In winter there 
is frequently snow. Two well-known facts, 
but we state them for reasons. Now, whether 
we have rain or snow, we are exposed to a 
hundred annoyances from a chronic disregard 
of our privileges as citizens of a free repub- 


| lic. One man permits his water-spout to go 


unrepaired, and it deluges every unsuspecting 
passer-by. Another permits the accumulated 
snow to remain on his sidewalk, which, in a 
thaw, accommodates us with wet feet, and 


when frozen dislodges us from our perpen- | 


dicular. The streets often remain for days 
nearly impassable after « snow, even while 
we have an expensive machinery under the 
city government for cleansing and keeping 
our thoroughfares in order. .We want a rev- 
olution that will compel both citizens and 
officials to regard the rights and welfare of 
the community in this particular. 

Shall we go on and enumerate the many 
minor matters which affect our comfort so 
essentially, and yet which are so commonly 
disregarded ? Do we not all know about the 
sidewalks lumbered with dealers’ goods ? 
about the neighbor whose unfastened win- 
dow-shutter, in a high wind, keeps us awake 
all night? about the vehicle that comes 








whirling swiftly around the corner, bespat- 
tering our coat with mud, and even dam- 
aging the integrity of our limbs? about the 
fellows who smoke on car-platforms, and send 
their nauseous exhalations into our lungs on 
the promenade ? about those who expec- 
torate without reserve on the sidewalk ? 
about the rudeness of the crowds on the 
ferry-boats and at the theatres? about ten 
thousand irritating experiences—the num- 
ber is scarcely too large—that every one has 
to undergo in consequence of public or pri- 
vate heedlessness ? We cannot quite devote 
all our space to this topic, and a full list of 
these evils would require it, while we have not 
said a word about the “little things” that 
torment us in the household; so let the reader 
recall all that he undergoes from minor vexa- 
tions, noting the real supremacy of insignifi- 
cant matters in life, and join with us in de- 
manding a revolution for their reform. 

The time is entirely ripe for such a dem- 
onstration. We have settled the matters of 
kings and bishops and parliaments and dicta- 
tors, and so we are not so busy that we can- 
not give our time and service to a general 
social upheaval—to the overthrow of inca- 
pacity, the deposition of indifference, the pun- 
ishment of neglect, the arrest of recklessness, 
and the banishment of all those selfish hab- 
its that prove so destructive to the peace and 
comfort of others in every-day affairs. Let us 
have a general revolution for the purpose of 
reform in little things. 





Some one has been writing in 
Chambers’s Journal about “ United States 
English” with the usual accuracy that char- 
acterizes papers of the kind when emanating 
from Englishmen. That the single / in 
“ traveller,” and the s for ¢ in words like “ de- 
fence,” trouble the writer is no wonder, but 
he assuredly ought to have known that these 
deviations, so far from not being done on prin- 
ciple, as he asserts, have the authority of a 
lexicographer distinguished, even if not fol- 


| lowed, in England. He is again perplexed at 


“ theater,” and is amused that, while some of 
the journals spell the word with er, others 
give it, as commonly printed in England, 
“theatre,” not knowing that this confusion 
has method in it, one form being used by the 
followers of Webster, and the other by those 
of Worcester. The word “ boss” is another 
stumbling-block in his way, he never discov. 
ering that this term is of good Dutch de- 
scent, and was naturalized here by the New- 
York Knickerbockers of world-wide renown. 
There is no law which compels us to get 
words from foreign languages by the way of 
England. What is true of “boss” is also 
true of “stoop,” another word which per- 
plexes our not very erudite critic. Another 
peculiarity which strikes an Englishman, he 
tells us, “ is that he does not hear the weath- 
er praised in the various terms employed at 
home. Here we ring the changes on lovely, 
delightful, charming, and beautiful; but in 
the Great Republic praise is exhausted when 
they say, ‘ This is a pretty day,’ or ‘What a 
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pretty morning!’” This will be very surpris- 
ing news to most Americans. We do not 
know in what part of the Union this English- 


man picked up his knowledge of Ameri- : 


can English, but “ What a pretty morning!” 
is a phrase that never saluted owr ears at least. 
It must be admitted, however, that our censor 
is not always wrong. He laughs at us for 
using “ through ” instead of “finished.” This 
just censure recalls an incident we were wit- 
ness of at an American hotel. “ Are you 
through ? ” asked a gentleman of an English- 
man who was sitting at table. ‘“ Through!” 
exclaimed the Englishman, staring around, 
above, and below — “through ? — through 
what?” “Through dinner,” was the re- 
sponse, A puzzled and then an amused ex- 
pression broke over the ruddy Englishman’s 
face as he intimated that he had finished his 
dinner, but never supposed he had gone 
through it! The words “fuss” and “ muss,” 
as used by Americans, are also justly con- 
demned. We are further accused of using 
slang very freely, but here, while this is a prev- 
alent opinion, we think the writer is wrong. 
This cannot be established without more 
elaboration than we can give the topic in a 
brief paragraph, but we are disposed to be- 
lieve that slang words are more abundant in 
England than here—not in their literature, 
but in the conversation of even cultivated 
people. English slang is probably somewhat 
more refined in character than our own, but 
we think it is more freely used. Listen to 
the comments of an English gentleman as 
compared with an American one at a boat- 
race, on the road, at the theatre, or other pub- 
lie place, and note how many more question- 
able terms the former will use than the latter. 


In the number of the Journat for 
December 4, 1869, an illustrated description 
was given of a bold project to construct a 
suspension-bridge over the Straits of Dover. 
This was intended to rest on the Shakespeare 
Cliff, on the English coast, and on Cape Blanc 
Nez, on that of France; and it was estimated 
that the cost of this courageous undertaking 
would reach something like ten millions ster- 
ling. Since that time, another plan of avoid- 
ing the pains and penalties which travelers 
now suffer for their curiosity to see the Con- 
tinent has, to a large degree, diverted specu- 
sation from the suspension -bridge project. 
Of course there are but three ways of getting 
a railway-train across the narrow strait, 
wherein the German and Atlantic Oceans 
meet in a perpetual struggle for a passage, 
creating thus an eternal battle of the waters. 
One is to throw a bridge across the twenty- 
odd miles between the two coasts; a second 
s to construct large steamers, upon which 
the trains may be run—but this, as it would 
in nowise obviate the ludicrous and distress- 
ing ill of sea-sickness, has been but little 
considered: the third is to tunnel the Chan- 
nel. At first, the idea of tunneling seemed 
80 utterly impossible as to be visionary: the 
example of that expensive wonder of the 
world—the Thames Tunnel—which traversed 
an underground and under-water space of 
rather less than half a mile, and was so cost- 
y, not only in construction but in the neces- 
sity of constant repair, that it has been 





! closed, was cited to show at once the enor- 
mous cost and the untrustworthiness of a 
tunnel under the wild, surging Dover Straits. 
But gradually scientific opinion, both in Eng- 
land and in France, has settled down pretty 
harmoniously to the conviction that, if the 
brief but dreaded horrors of the Channel—a 
bugbear as much feared by Cesar’s procon- 
suls as by the modern shah—are to be 
avoided at all, it must be by dodging under 
it, and not by shooting over it by rail. Both 
countries have appointed commissions to 
give an earnest professional consideration to 
fhe subject: the French savants have just 
held a session at Arras to examine plans, hear 
arguments, and scrutinize patent tunneling- 
machines; and it was understood that the 
plan is considered not only practical, but the 
cheapest among those suggested. England 
and France propose to divide the expense 
and the profits of the completed enterprise. 
Geologists and engineers, who have been en- 
gaged in investigating, measuring, and calcu- 
lating the Channel strata, pronounce the clay 
and strata layers impermeable by water, and 
hit upon the paleozoic layer, which they find 
at about an average depth of a thousand feet 
between the two coasts, and of ample thick- 
ness to be that which may be safely bored 
to constitute a permanent tunnel. No esti- 
mate of the cost has been authoritatively 
stated; but it can be scarcely less that from 
eight to ten millions sterling. 


Charles Kingsley will be wel- 
comed to this country, not so much because 
he is a prominent Church-of-England divine, 
or because he has written many entertaining 
fictions, as because of the catholicity of his 
sympathies, and the active interest he has 
always taken in all that could improve the 
physical as well as the moral condition of 
humanity. Kingsley is a man of the world 
in the best sense. He believes in a great 
deal of physical exercise, and is, with Tom 
Hughes, a champion of those robust sports 
which are the traditional relaxations of Brit- 
ish boys at Eton and Rugby, as well as those 
in which the British country-gentlemen de- 
light in the late autumn on their ample acres 
in the shires. In all questions of the day, 
excepting those which are purely political, he 
not only takes a zealous interest, but has 
something to say worth the hearing. A cler- 
ical courtier, and a frequenter of high so- 
ciety, he yet frankly sympathizes with the 
efforts of the laboring-classes to better their 
material condition, and has written much 
that is eloquent and sensible about the trades- 
union disputes which have often assumed so 
grave a form in England. Nor does he fear 
to venture into the upper regions of the philo- 
sophical controversies of the day. He re- 
fuses to take his tone, as a church dignitary, 
from the sacerdotal dogmas of some of the 
bishops, but proposes, as a Christian and a 
clergyman, to face the assertions and the 
proofs of physical science in the fearless con- 
viction that truth must prevail, and that 
there can be no conflict between a true sci- 
ence and a true faith. An Englishman so 
broad in spirit and so various in the interest 
which he takes in men’s affairs, will be a 








really valuable guest ; for, although following 





Carlyle’s lead, he adhered to the cause of the 
South, and justified Governor Eyre of Ja- 
maica, there is too much sincerity and honest 
enthusiasm in Kingsley’s nature for him not 
to appreciate whatever there is of good and 
worthy of imitation in the American charace 
ter and institutions, and he is too genuine a 
man not to say freely exactly what he thinks, 
Should he appear as a lecturer, there is no 
doubt that he will prove very successful ; for 
he has a good oratorical manner, inasmuch 
as it is an earnest and honest one, and his 
style is, if any thing, too florid and exu- 
berant. Those who have read “ Alton Locke” 
and “ Hypatia” best know how full of vital 
and vigorous humanity he is, and how nearly 
he can approach to the popular heart. He is 
one of the best types of the best kind of 
English-Churchmen, who refuse to be con- 
fined within cloistral limits, but find their 
work as well in the living and toiling world 
as in the pulpit or the convocation ; a hearty, 
healthy character, whose influence, whether 
we agree with him or not, is sure to be health- 
ful, and who, in his activity, purity, and lib. 
eral sympathies, presents an excellent exam- 
ple for the cloth everywhere. 


A writer in the last number of the 
North American Review, having for his theme 
the “ Constitutions of Great Britain and the 
United States,” maintains that the course of 
our government is simply drifting; that no 
one can point to a single instance of con- 
scious, intellectual, systematic, and contin- 
uous treatment of any political or social ques- 
tion. “In view, therefore,” he says, “of the 
fact that the only thing our government can 
do successfully is to drift, and that whenever 
it comes to positive action it is but too apt to 
do harm, the doctrine has gained acceptance 
that the less government attempts to do the 
better, and that private citizens should be 
left to conduct their own affairs. But this 
view is not based upon due consideration 
either of human nature or the structure of 
society.” Now, we should suppose that these 
considerations are exactly those upon which 
this theory of government is based; and, as- 
suredly, if what the writer asserts in regard 
to the “ drifting ’ of our government be true, 
the negative view of government would seem 
to be the only one to meet the exigency. In 
another paper, on the currency question, in 
the same number of the Review, we find this 
passage: “Government has no more fune- 
tion for the creation and management of a 
currency than it has for conducting any other 
commercial enterprise. So far as it has cap- 
ital to loan, and no further, may it issue 
symbols, notes, or credits, against it. But 
no government has money to loan. Its prop- 
er function, consequently, in the matter of 
currency, is to provide conditions for the se 
curity and protection of the public. The 
office is supervisory, not creative. Even in 
the exercise of its proper power, the less it 
interferes, except to protect, the better. 
Worthless currencies are often palmed off 
upon the public for no other reason than that 
they are issued by permission of, or under 
the authority of, the government. Cur 
rencies issued by individuals, or voluntary 
associations, have nothing presumed in their 
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favor. They would be compelled to deserve, 
to command confidence. Every one would 
be on his guard. In this, as in all kindred 
matters, government need have no fear that 
the public will not take care of themselves.” 
These comments, while applying to the cur- 
rency, are true in principle of almost all pub- 
lic interests. They express very clearly the 
main principles of the negative theory of 
government, and are most unquestionably 
based upon a very full “consideration of bu- 
man nature and the structure of society,” 
which the other Review writer thinks does 
not characterize those holding this view of 
the functions and power of government. 





Witerary, 


“ VERY YOUNG COUPLE,” a bright 

little sketch by the author of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal,” is decidedly worthy 
to be classed among the most natural and at- 
tractive of recent short stories. Its title gives 
an indication of its purport, and what is 
known of its author will probably be enough 
to give many readers an idea in advance of the 
manner and spirit of the little book. Fred 
and Georgy, two not unprecedented examples 
of the always delightful class that compose 
“very young couples,” are a pair of lovers 
who became engaged, with a resolution *‘ to 
wait, of course, years and years” before they 
eould think of marrying—to wait, in short, 
until the prudent Fred should have amassed, 
from some not altogether obvious source, a 
sutticient property to warrant their taking the 
momentous step without reproach. With much 
talk of their martyrdom, they interchanged 
vows of the most unalterable patience and 
fidelity during their long waiting. It is need- 
less to say to the reader who has ever derived 
innocent amusement from the study of similar 
young couples, that their remarkable period 
of probation endured through something like 
three months, when Fred, having procured a 
bank-clerkship, with a salary of so few pounds 
that we do not venture to state the amount, de- 
cided promptly that there was really no use in 
waiting any longer ; and so these happy young 
people became an extremely inexperienced but 
altogether charming wedded pair. All this by 
way of prelude. The real story of the book, 
told autobiographically by the wife, begins 
with their entry into theirlodgings in the coun- 
try-town which in their minds exists only for 
the purpose of containing Mr. Fortescue’s 
banking - house — “‘ Fred’s bank.’? He who 
does not grow young and soft-hearted as he 
reads of the bright little woman’s house-keep- 
ing woes and pleasures, the extraordinary din- 
ners she ordered, the wonderful disappearance 
of provisions and luxuries (reported by the 
maid as having been devoured by “ the cat’), 
the amazing cash-account that was kept, and 
80 on, deserves to be relegated at once to some 
limbo where grinding curmudgeons may pass 
a dreary eternity. The happy boy-and-girl 
life led by these two young people is described 
con amore, and with refreshing grace and spir- 
it; and we fear that twenty sermons against 
early and imprudent marriage would not weigh 
an ounce against the influence of the danger- 
ous book before us. As the history goes on, 
however, a story of more stirring and less 
happy sort is developed. Fred becomes inti- 
mate with a worthless reprobate, young For- 
tescue, the son of his employer; and, while he 
is in no sense led away from his wife by this 





friendship, the young lady strongly objects to 
it. Finally, one evening, Fred goes out with 
Fortescue, and does not return; his wife pass- 
es a night of torturing anxiety. In the morn- 
ing it is discovered that the bank has been 
robbed ; Fortescue appears as usual, but Fred 
has disappeared, and is, of course, accused of 
the crime. In spite of the somewhat conven- 
tional nature of the incidents that must now 
follow between this and the dénotiment, the 
story is so perfectly and so naturally told that 
even the worn novel-reader follows it with the 
keenest sympathy and interest. The perfect 
and unshaken faith of the young wife in her 
husband’s innocence, her constant hope, and 
resistance to the accusations and weight of 
proof against him, are described with such 
natural and unforced words that the story is 
made a bit of by no means weak or sentimen- 
tal pathos, until at last Fred comes back, of 
course; it is shown how he was drugged and 
put on board an outgoing ship by Fortescue, 
the real robber, who now confesses his guilt. 
And so the young couple live happily for- 
ever after; the worth of their history consist- 
ing in its capital picturing and fresh natural- 
ness, which leave the reader with a kirfdly and 
forgiving spirit toward all their fellow-adven- 
turers in the hazardous experiment of early 
wedding. 


Mr. Samuel Smiles’s valuable book on ** The 
Huguenots in France,” supplies a positive his- 
torical want, and seems to us to supply it in 
the needed way. It treats of the history of the 
French Protestants during the period when 
their story possesses the deepest interest—after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and.at a 
time when their suffering, if perhaps less se- 
vere in the one respect of physical persecution 
with the more brutal means of torture and 
slaughter, was of the kind which is perhaps 
less appreciated, but almost as keenly felt—the 
suffering of enforced exile, bitter indignity, the 
breaking of ties that are among the strongest 
that men know. Mr. Smiles has fulfilled his 
task both as accurate historian and attractive 
writer, with all the success that could be asked. 
And he seems to us to have been particularly 
successful in avoiding any mere bigotry and 
partisanship, to which the subject has tempted 
many writers, and will tempt many more. 
Good works on special periods of history have 
been so rare of late that this book is especially 
welcome. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. have, within a few 
days, republished two valuable English books, 
the first of which, especially, will be of the 
greatest value to the general student. This is 
Mr. Anthony Rich’s complete and convenient- 
ly-arranged “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” an admirable manual, replacing 
many less clear and exhaustive works, whose 
bulk and complicated treatment have made 
them nearly useless for ordinary reference. 
This book, it seems to us, succeeds in finding 
the happy mean between the too elementary 
and the over-pedantic methods of treatment. 
It is very profusely and very sensibly illus- 
trated with small woodcuts.—The other of the 
new publications is of a widely different order, 
and is designed for the special student. It is 
Mr. St. George Mivart’s “‘Men and Apes,” a 
treatise on the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Though not a new book, its republication at 
this moment is valuable and opportune. 


Through private letters from London we 
learn some interesting facts about the publica- 
tion of the English edition of Mr. Charles War- 
ren Stoddard’s ** South-Sea Idyls.”” It seems 
that the little book, which we have already 


had occasion to praise in these columns, has 
been received with great favor by publishers 
there, and that it is to be brought out with 
some little pomp of illustration and printing. 
Engravings from sketches by Mr. Mackay, a 
young and rising English artist, are to be used, 
and the volume is to have an excellent typo- 
graphical dress. Mr. Stoddard dedicates the 
English edition of his idyls to Thomas Hood. 


Art. 


I hy is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 

and the great fire of Boston, in the autumn 
of 1871, was not altogether unprofitable to the 
city. Everybody is aware how deficient this 
country is in architectural effects. Scattered 
buildings here and there, and “ bits’’ made 
up of some old mansion in combination with 
natural scenery, are pleasing, but we are aware 
of but two points of really impressive archi- 
tecture in the country. 

The visitor to Washington, who approaches 
the city across the flat and rather barren re- 
gion of country between Baltimore and the 
Potomac, can scarcely fail to remember the 
first view of the noble dome of the Capitol 
rising three hundred feet into the air, and seen 
so far away beyond the tree-tops as to resem- 
ble a rosy eloud soft but clear in the atmos- 
phere of sunset, when the lower foreground 
has become gray in the twilight. This sight 
of the beautiful dome, one of the handsomest 
and largest in the world, and the view of the 
whole Capitol, gray and hazy with aérial per- 
spective, crowning the brow of the hill as you 
approach it from Pennsylvania Avenue, makes 
one of the two points of architectural beauty to 
which we have alluded. 

The other picture is afforded as you ap- 
proach Madison Square up Broadway of an 
afternoon, and see the white-marble facade of 
the hotels that bound it on the west, and catch 
a glimpse of the high, brown-stone house- 
fronts on Fifth Avenue fading into purple dis- 
tance, with the towers and spires setting at 
different points into the atmosphere, and the 
near foreground of the square itself, with its 
rows of trees and the irregular outline formed 
by the northern row of buildings that front on 
the park, with the Brunswick Hotel and the 
Union-League Club-House at itscorners. And 
the double of this picture is the brilliant scene 
by night of the gas-lights, like a thousand 
stars, illuminating the long, white fagades of 
the Fifth-Avenue Hotel, the St. James, Hoff- 
man House, and a number of others, an un- 
broken line of white marble, gleaming with 
lights in every window. 

Though the purity of taste of much of this 
architecture may be justly called in question, 
the views we have specified are certainly 
‘things of beauty ”’ and “‘ joys forever.” 

But when we return to the Bosten fire, and 
the results that have arisen from it, a different 
set of emotions are called into play, and per- 
haps a more satisfactory kind than either of 
the others, though we can hardly allow that 
any pleasure can be purer than what one feels 
in regarding the Capitol-dome at sunset. 

All who were familiar with Boston before 
the great fire must remember the fine street- 
fronts of granite in Franklin Street and Win- 
throp Square—buildings that were impressive 
from their apparent strength and the excel- 
lence of their material. But they were swept 
away in a night, leaving piles of ruined stone 
tumbled together so thickly as to show little 
trace of the narrow, winding streets that for- 
merly separated them. The exceeding value 
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of the land has hindered the straightening of 
the streets except to a very limited degree, 
and new piles of buildings have taken the 
place of the old ones. We have been told that 
Londoners can never obtain a view of their 
own cathedral, and the American conception 
of a “fine effect” is to get a broad and un- 
broken one, but the experiment in Boston 
seems to give this impression adenial. Devon- 
shire Street, Mill Street, Franklin, High, and 
Summer Streets, are some of them slightly 
broader and straighter than they were, but 
their character of winding and intricate laby- 
rinths is unchanged. Nourished by a study 
of Ruskin, and with minds improved by travel, 
our young American architects have hitherto 
lacked the opportunity to express their ideas 
on any large scale. New cities had to be built 
cheaply and quickly, and in them, as in the 
old, gradual changes here and there dotted 
about was all the scupe that was afforded to 
their talent, but here in Boston was a new and 
unique field. The centre of the city, owned 
by men of wealth and cultivation and of the 
highest social class, was to be restored, and 
the result shows how well the architects have 
used their opportunities. 

Probably nothing done in a hurry can be 
perfectly done, and, under the pressure of 
waiting storekeepers and postponed incomes, 
the owners of the property to be rebuilt 
were anxious for great results in little time. 
Hence naturally there were some shortcomings 
amid the great The in 
color is especially striking. The various-col- 
ored freestones, marbles, tiles, and bricks, to 
say nothing of iron in its various capacities of 
strength and decoration, have afforded an im- 
mense field for pictorial effect; and in this 
field the apparent evil of the narrow, winding 
streets has shown its good side. Standing on 
the north side of Summer Street, the view in the 
direction of State Street is the finest thing of 
its sort that an artist in America has been 
able to achieve, 

Two or three streets, converging at sharp 
angles, wind irregularly through the most 
charming, the most lovely, and the richest- 
hued buildings. On one sharp corner, which 
has been blunted down to afford a sufficient 
front, stands a Venetian-Gothic structure, in 
full sunlight, filling the entire block, with soft- 
ly-tinted walls receding on the curved line of 
either street, and relieved by purple and brick 
buildings, or white marble trimmed with 
olive-green, that nearly lie across the whole 
vista of the narrow passage-way, und are dark 
in shadow; while, beyond the turn of the 
street behind them, aud perhaps at a little 
higher or lower level than the near view, one 
sees, in the tender light made by another an- 
gle of the sunshine, some gray facade, or brown 
tower, or cluster of oriel, or pointed windows, 
unique and lovely. Another pile of buildings 
off from Summer Street, of buff sandstone, 
is very long—an unbroken wall, of agreeable 
color, relieved between the groups of windows 
by tiles of rich and brilliant dyes, giving a 
look of gilded fret- work and a mellowness 
and variety that blocks of plain stone, what- 
ever their hue, could scarcely afford. We 
have always believed that the common treat- 
ment of windows, as necessarily breaking up 
surfaces in a disagreeable way, was an error 
of ignorance, not of necessity ; and this experi- 
ment of the rebuilding of Boston convinces us 
of the justice of our surmise. Often, we sup- 
pose, they have not been well arranged, but 
very often we could clearly see that the bright 
springing shafts between their dark masses 
serve to give airiness to the effect of a struct- 
ure which would otherwise have needed re- 








cesses or deep-hued stones to relieve its heavi- 
ness; and here and there the brilliant sun- 
shine, at some particular angle catching the 
panes of glass, added a look of gorgeous splen- 
dor to the low-toned walls. 

A person unaccustomed to analyze would 
scarcely imagine what opportunities are afford- 
ed to the architect by the limitations in this 
case, which have compelled him to place his 
different masses and tints of material in varied 
angles of light. A brown, turned toward the 
sun and the south, is warmer and more golden 
than when cooled by exposure and the reflect- 
ed skylight from the north; and the dancing 
light on a building turned half away is of 
different quality from the broad stare of a 
fronting fagade ; and, of course, the least criti- 
cal make allowance for the change wrought by 
the flattening effect of broad shadows and the 
sharpness and brilliancy of broken lights and 
shades. The effect of all these details is, that 
the great piles of warehouses suffer an air- 
change ‘‘into something rich and strange ;” 
and this part of Boston, once so prosy, except 
for the broken lights and shadows which their 
positions made picturesque in a measure, is, at 
last, forever poetical and charming. Fortu- 
nately, our climate has little ill-effect on mate- 
rials or colors, and, as no smoke dims the pu- 
rity of buildings, only the slight mellowing of 
tone that comes through years can affect these 
colors so pleasant to the eye; and this mel- 
lowness will but tend to harmonize them with 
each other, and add further to their charm. 
We should like to dwell more on the details 
of this subject, and we might criticise unfavor- 
ably some of the buildings which are too florid, 
and others the owners of which appear to have 
aimed only to reproduce the old; but an ex- 
cellent article, in a recent number of the Atlan- 
tic, has done this sufficiently, and we have 
therefore indulged only in noticing what was 
good as we wandered about these new-built 
streets, enjoying the pleasure of color and 
form in architecture which is finally beginning 
to be one of our sources of national satisfaction. 


Wusic. 


yy interest is always felt by people 
of culture in those institutions which, in 
some suggestive and vivid manner, connect the 
present with the far-distant past. The drift 
of our age is toward rapid change and revolu- 
tion, and, in the haste of reform, there is also 
an uprooting of much that should be carefully 
protected. So, when we find an ancient land- 
mark preserved in all its picturesqueness and 
integrity alike of form and surroundings, it 
both justifies and encourages that sense of the 
esthetic in history which looks on the record 
of the world’s changes as something more than 
a narrative of cause and result, philosophy 
teaching by example—as a sublime dramatic 
picture, whose earlier tableaux are linked with 
the latest by a common, great underlying mean- 
ing. 

It is in this sense that the Welsh annual 
festival, or Eisteddfod, recently held at Utica, 
deserves better than mere passing mention as 
an interesting feature in the customs of a some- 
what peculiar and marked people. The Celtic 
races have ever shown less power of adapta- 
tion to new conditions than the Teutonic; and 
if, therefore, they have developed less political 
genius, less control over the energies of mate- 
rial power, they, on the other hand, bequeath 
to modern thought many valuable heirlooms, 
without which its task of deciphering the hie- 
roglyphics of the past would be nearly impos- 











sible. The myths, the folk and fairy lore, in 
which the Celtic peoples are so exceptionally 
rich, have furnished indispensable material to 
the students mining in science and history, 
Even more striking and impressive are certain 
moss-grown and ancient institutions, that crop 
out above the latest strata of society like huge 
cliffs, whose bases are frozen fast to deep, sub- 
terranean foundations. Among these a festi- 
val, like the Eisteddfod, is a notable example, 
From their earliest historic times the Welsh 
have held annual competitive gatherings, when 
all their bards and poets would gather, and, in 
the presence of royalty and the dignitaries of 
the nation, strive strenuously for the foremost 
rank. The victor gloried not only in his suc- 
cess, in the magnificent gold ¢éorgues which was 
the badge of his mastership, but in the fact 
that to him was intrusted the lofty function of 
singing the national glory in all great public 
assemblies, of arousing national sentiment to 
the most fervid patriotic frenzy. When Cara- 
doc, one of the great Welsh bards, succeeded, 
by his inspired and passionate song, in arous- 
ing the sullen and broken-spirited people toa 
final effort against the conquering Normans, 
the king, in an ecstasy of joy and admiration, 
seated the singer on his own throne. ‘ Not 
because thou art the king of poets and harp- 
ers,’’ said he, * but the savior of the nation.” 

In the early, semi-civilized times of Europe, 
such festivals were not confined to the Welsh, 
but were more or less characteristic of the age. 
Grand tournaments of music and poetry were 
held in France and Germany as late as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and some of 
the names of the troubadours and minnesing- 
ers, who shone brightly at these peaceful con- 
tests, have come down to us as among the stars 
of medisval literature. The object, in the in- 
stitution of such gatherings, seems to have 
been the same which suggested the founding 
of the Greek Olympian and other national fes- 
tivals; that of building up the homogeneous 
feeling among all the divisions of the people, 
not merely in matters of immediate public in- 
terest, but in the higher forms of literature and 
art. On events connected with one of the 
great musical tournaments of Germany, Wag- 
ner has founded the Uibretto of the ‘“‘ Tann- 
hauser.”? 

All these picturesque and impressive feat- 
ures of an earlier age have been swept away 
by new conditions, and the only actual me- 
morial left is the Eisteddfod, which still per- 
petuates the antiquity of the Welsh fatherland. 
Darwin, in illustrating the occasional perma- 
nence of species, mentions the lingula primula, 
which is found alike in the strata that reveal 
the desolate story of the Silurian period, and 
in the more modern formations. Such a living 
eloquent link is the institution of which we 
write. It has never passed into entire disuse, 
and, of late years, it has been revived with 
much enthusiasm. Though not strictly con- 
fined to music (as poetry and recitation are 
included in its exercises), this occupies 80 
marked a prominence that it may properly be 
discussed as a musical subject. The one held 
in London last year (under the auspices, we 
believe, of the St. David’s Society) was one 
of the most remarkable musical affairs of the 
season. Competition was not confined to 
Welsh singers and singing societies, and the 
rivalry for the prizes, the leading ones of 
which were offered by the queen, was very 
active. The Welsh musicians were generally 
victorious, and the principal society gained 
the verdict, that it offered the most wonderful 
choral singing that had been heard in London 
during the generation. None of the nations! 
festivals, held in this country, have attained 
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the magnitude or the art-importance which 
characterized the one above mentioned, but 
they are not the less valuable and interesting 
illustrations of an ancient custom. The Ger- 
man Singerfests, which have been held in 
America, by all the measures of magnitude, 
perhaps also by the tests of excellence, may 
be considered as far superior, but they lack 
the genuine antique flavor that gives the Welsh 
festival its peculiar individuality. It is con- 
sidered a great honor to have won a prize at 
the Eisteddfod, and the victor gets a reputa- 
tion among his Welsh brethren similar to that 
which rewarded the old Greek conqueror in 
the Olympian games, though, of course, less 
in extent and degree. The late festival at 
Utica was one of the most successful ever held 
in the United States, and the next one is pro- 
jected on even a larger scale. 

If it is proper to draw a moral from the 
matter, it might be suggested that music in 
the United States, as a national art, might be 
largely benefited by a similar festival on a 
large scale, which should attract the best mu- 
sical talent and culture of the country to its 
competitive exercises. Certainly the effect on 
choral societies would be powerful, and these 
organizations stimulated to work and,practise 
in a way they do not dream of at present. It 
is not improbable that a few years may bring 
about something of the kind. Perfection in 
choral singing lies at the very foundation of 
national musical art. 


The matinée concert given by the Thomas 
orchestra, at Steinway Hall, on Saturday, the 
$d instant, was so brilliant and remarkable, 
that it demands special notice. Never were 
the conductor and his players in more abso- 
lute rapport, and rarely have they been so in- 
spired. The audience seemed to feel this, and 
were full of enthusiasm. The programme of 
Mr. Thomas was one of the most delightful in 
its entirety which he has ever given to the 
public. Mendelssohn’s glorious ‘* Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream’’ music opened the feast, 
and its exquisite beauties so perfectly inter- 
preted, that it is difficult to imagine a more 
admirable performance. This unapproachable 
idyl in the language of tone is unique in its 
symmetry, as also in the finish of its detuils; 
and the composer himself could hardly have 
brought out more distinctly all the subtile 
beauties of the score. Where all of the music 
was so admirably rendered, it is difficult to 
select any thing for specific mention. But, if 
any of the other selections deserved to be par- 
ticularized, they were Liszt’s ‘* Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,”* and Berlioz’s ‘“* Queen Mab” 
scherzo. The brilliant coloring and magnetic 
fire which permeate through the Liszt music 
make it one of the most powerful descriptive 
pieces extant. The splendid march movement 
with which it closes gives the most vivid 
possible suggestion of the theme—the Charge 
of the Hungarian Knights. The rendering by 
Mr. Thomas was of such a character that the 
nerves were made to thrill and tingle with 
something similar to what an old Latin poet 
calls the gaudia certaminis. It is desirable 
that these superb matinée concerts should be 
kept up during the winter and spring. 

While referring to concerts in New York, 
it is unjust not to make some reference to the 
success of Mr. Gilmore, in reorganizing the 
Twenty-second Regiment band. Several con- 
certs have been given with very brilliant re- 
sults; and, though the quondam Boston leader 
has only had a few months to work in, his 
Success has been notable. The band has been 
increased in numbers, and important new ma- 
terial brought in. It now has sixty-five per- 








formers, including quite a number of virtuosi. 
Though Mr. Gilmore has an immense work 
before him ere he can bring his band to the 
perfection of the European military bands—an 
ambition which he is said to aim at—there 
can be no doubt that his pluck and pertinacity 
will accomplish all that is possible. This 
band has already left its rivals in the rear; 
and Grafulla and Dodworth will be obliged to 
make wonderful efforts if they close up the 


gap. 


The managers of the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial have it in their power, by an early and 
careful organization, to make the great anni- 
versary a grand epoch in the history of na- 
tional music. Such a celebration should in- 
clude, not merely an exhaustive survey of the 
interests of agriculture, mechanics, and the 
allied interests, but specially those of the fine 
arts; for it is here that we have a direct pride 
in competing with Europe, and here there will 
be an opportunity of displaying to the world, 
under the most favorable auspices, what we 
are capable of doing in the domain of pure 
intellect and imagination. The musical infe- 
riority of America has not been in its lack of 
musical material, but in its want of a proper 
training and direction of this material. Why 
may we not have, at the Exhibition of 1876, a 
magnificent illustration of the growth in Amer- 
ican music, instrumental and vocal, which will 
be one of its most interesting features? To 
do this, however, involves something more 
than the circulation of invitations to musical 
societies, and mere enthusiastic talk. There 
must be a great plan, and careful crganization 
under the management of a musician whose 
name commands universal respect, and who 
possesses, in addition to musical attainments 
and experience, a superb executive ability, 
alike far-reaching in grasp and firm in its con- 
trol of an infinity of detail. In a former article, 
we foreshadowed such a plan, and suggested 
the name of the man, above all others, fitted 
for the work. We trust to hear that the ‘“‘ Cen- 
tennial’’ managers have taken the suggestion 
into consideration. There is no reason why 
America, on this occasion, should not have 
a musical exhibit that will do us national 
credit. But, let it be remembered, in such 
a scheme excellence, and not mere noise, is 
the result to be aimed at. Our country is vast 
in extent, and we have become accustomed to 
measure by the standard of size and quantity. 
Let us forget this in music, and, if such a plan 
as the foregoing is to be carried out, let quality 
be the ideal. Otherwise, it will make the ex- 
hibition a laughing-stock and mockery. We 
cannot afford, for our own credit, more than 
one or two Boston Jubilees in the course of a 
century. 


It is now pretty well known to the musical 
public that Herr Wagner has largely depended 
on the Wagner Verein, formed in this country 
and Europe, for the success of ¢he great Bai- 
reuth experiment. The slow progress of the 
grand opera-house and the difficulty of raising 
funds, have caused Wagner to make an appeal 
to his friends and disciples for immediate aid. 
It has been the habit of each Verein to retain 
its funds, to be expended when the festival 
actually occurs. But, in amswer to Wagner’s 
appeal, the general executive committee in 
New York—of which Mr. Theodore Thomas 
is chairman—determined, early in the present 
month, to send all the funds, that could be or 
had been raised, immediately to Baireuth. 
This will be a most valuable help to Wagner, 
and we nay, therefore, expect far more energy 
in the pushing of the work. 
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American Ocean-Steamships. 


URRENCY has been given to the state- 
ment that a scheme is being matured for 
the establishment of a daily American transat- 
lantic steamship company, involving the con 
struction of a fleet of forty-five first-class iron 
vessels to ply between Liverpool] and the ports 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. The proposed starting capital is $30,- 
000,000, and each vessel, of 4,000 tons, to be 
constructed entirely of American material, wili 
cost $800,000. This announcement is certainly 
a cheering indication of the gradual return of 
the American mercantile marine fo its former 
power and importance. We have faith in the 
practicability of such an enterprise. There is 
a growing demand for more ocean-steamships ; 
and the time has fully arrived when it ought to 
be no longer said that, of the large number of 
ocean-steamships which sail from New York 
every week, not one carries the American flag. 
Respecting the proposed grand steamship- 
line, it is also further stated that the com- 
pany’s bonds are to be made payable in twenty 
years, bearing interest at six per cent., ana 
that the government will be asked to guarantee 
the bonds and pay the interest. To secure the 
government, a lien on the vessels will be.given. 
It is pleasant to know that, during the 
long struggle of the American flag to fly over 
the deck of an American ocean-steamship, the 
year 1872 witnessed the establishment of a line 
of American ocean iron steamers. We refer 
to the Philadelphia-Liverpool line, composed 
of the handsome vessels Penusylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois—the result of private ef- 
fort, backed by a powerful corporation, whick 
has done much to develop a track and traffic 
calculated to maintain successfully such a line 
of iron steamers. And we regard the estab- 
lishment of this line as an answer, in part, to 
the question, Can a first-class American ocean- 
steamship line, such as is proposed, be made 
to pay ? 

Official statistics show that our mercantile 
marine now stands second only to that of Eng- 
land, and that its flag is largely identified with 
the commerce of Canada, the West Indies, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific coast. During 
the past year, the shipping interests, the world 
over, have enjoyed a very high degree of pros- 
perity, a result of natural, not artificial, causes . 
and good freights, and plenty of employment 
for shipping—steam or sail—have been marked 
during the past two years. Statistics show 
that there were built in the United States, in 
1873, more vessels than at any period in the 
past seven years, the total being 309,246 tons 
—the State of Maine alone being credited with 
over 80,000 tons, to say nothing of the splendid 
iron steamships built on the Delaware, the 
Clyde of America; while there are to-day on 
the stocks in the ship-yards of the country not 
fewer than 250 vessels. 

England has for years monopolized the 
business of the ocean, but it is a long lane 
that has no turn. The rise in the cost of ma- 
terials of construction and of labor in Great 
Britain, coupled with American inventive ge- 
nius, has revived ship-building in the United 
States on a firm basis, and it.is a fact that the 
demand to-day for American-built vessels, of 
large tonnage, is greater than the supply. The 
difference in the cost of construction of a 
steamship, similar to either of the vessels that 
constitute the Philadelphia-Liverpool line and 
an English vessel of the same tonnage and 
style, is now about the same, superiority being 
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accorded to American - built craft as respects | 


material and honest workmanship. Indeed, 
the facts in the case show that we are now 
building both wooden and iron ships with a 


facility equal to that of England ; and still we“ 


have only one American ocean-line of steam- 
ers. 

Having thus shown, we think, that first- 
class ocean-steamships can be built in this 
country as cheaply and as thoroughly as in 
England, without additional “‘ drawbacks ”’ on 
material entering into their construction, there 
is also a positive, growing demand for more 
vessels of that class. The fact, too, that our 
ship-building is now carried on, to a great ex- 
tent, near to sources of supply of the raw ma- 


| 


terial, enables the prosecution of this industry | 


to be carried on less expensively than under 
other circumstances. There are now engaged 
in the transatlantic service about 230 steam- 
ships, whose tonnage is fully equal to £80,- 
000, gross weight. The outward cargoes of 
these vessels are composed of American prod- 
uce and passenger-traffic, and the return-car- 
goes consist of foreign productions and immi- 
grants. In addition to the vessels now compos- 
ing the “‘ ocean ferries,” there are fifteen or 
twenty new ones on the stocks on the Clyde, 
the Mersey, and the Tyne, all of which are ex- 
pected to be placed in active service during 
the present year, and will sail under the for- 
eign flag. There is invested in the ocean- 
steamships, sailing under foreign flags, a sum 
equal to at least $135,000,000, which, in the 
aggregate, averages a large dividend; and the 
surplus, after satisfying the investors, is held 
as a reserve, and put into new vessels. Some 
lines pay better than others, but we have not 
yet heard of a single foreign line abandoned 
for want of support. This is a significant fact. 
The truth of it is, the closer the scrutiny of 
foreign capitalists into American commercial 
affairs, into the wonderful growth and pros- 
perity of the country and its unparalleled re- 
sources, the more anxious do the shrewd capi- 
talists of Europe become to place their surplus 
capital where it will do the most good. The 
recent great increase of the number of vessels 
of the several steamship companies is proof of 
this. 

Concerning the sources of income derived 
by the existing ocean-steamship lines, they are 
worthy of notice. We will, however, refer to 
only one feature of the traffic—the passenger, 
eabin, and steerage—which last year amounted 
to not less than $10,000,000 for the former and 
$12,000,000 for the latter, not including the 
money received from returning emigrants. The 
number of immigrant arrivals at New - York 
City alone, last year, was 267,901, and their 
passage-money, at the rate of $30 per head, 
amounted to $8,037,030, while the 460,000 im- 
migrants who landed in this country during 
the fiscal year ending June, 1873, paid to the 
several steamship-lines a sum equal to at least 
$18,400,000. Since 1865, the number of immi- 
grants landed at New York has been 1,951,000, 
and the amount of passage-money reached the 
enormous sum of $64,214,010, and it is assumed 
that all those passengers came in steam-ves- 
sels, Since 1847, the 5,302,271 immigrants who 
landed at New York, paid an agyvregate of 
$159,068,130 to both steam and sail vessels. 
These figures show the extent of immigration, 
as well as one of the sources from which the 
** ocegn-ferries ’ derive their income. Several 
of the lines engaged in the traffic have realized 
annual dividends stated at from seventeen to 
twenty per cent. During the past year, too, 
freights to Liverpool have been very satisfac- 
tory, even, in some instances, regulating the 
prices of grain at Chicago. 





We think there was never a more auspi- 
cious period in the commercial history of our 
country for capitalists to invest in the estab- 
lishment of American ocean-steamship lines, 
than now. We believe there still remains 
enough of patriotism, capital, keen business 
conception, ingenuity, and adaptability, and 
national pride, in the American character, to 
put upon the ocean a fleet of merchant-steam- 
ers that shall not only be a credit to naval 
architecture, but prove a source of profit to its 
owners. 


We copy from un article in the last issue 
of the North American Review the following 
statistics in regard to coin in circulation in 
this country and the leading nations of Eu- 
rope: ‘‘ M. Victor Bonnet, an eminent French 
authority in matters of currency and finance, 
in an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
November Ist, states the amount of silver coin 
in circulation in France and in its mint to be 
$300,000,000, while the coinage of this metal is 
going on at the rate of $25,000,000 annually. 
The gold coin in circulation he estimates at 
800,900,000, making a total metallic currency, 
for that country, of $1,100,000,000 ; and that, 
too, after the payment of the German indemnity 
of $1,000,000,000! The bids for the loan of 
$750,000,000 brought out in France in the sum- 
mer of 1872 equaled $8,000,000,000, a sum 
very nearly four times the amount of the pub- 
lie debt of the United States! These figures, 
for quality, match Niagara and the Mississip- 
pi, and should qualify our conceit a little, 
when our country and its resources are the 
theme. 

‘*M. Bonnet also states that the silver coin 
in circulation in Germany equals $480,000,000, 
while its recent gold coinage (largely drawn 
from the French payment) amounts to $296,- 
000,000. In England the amount of coin in 
circulation outside of the Bank of England, 
which holds $100,000,000, is estimated at $500,- 
000,000. We shall need at least an equal sum. 
The amount now held in this country, in all 
hands, cannot exceed $150,000,000. We must 
accumulate, therefore, an additional sum of 
$350,000,000 before we can safely attempt a 
final resumption. Our mines annually pro- 
duce about $60,000,000. Could their whole 
product be retained at home, we could be sure 
of the required amount in six years. We have 
for the last ten years exported $52,604,278 over 
our imports. This drain will be instantly 
stopped the moment the banks and the gov- 
ernment commence, in earnest, the accumula- 
tion of adequate specie reserves.” 





Science. 


| iy noticing the death of Professor Agas- 
siz, a correspondent to Nature sends the 
editor, for publication, the following passage 
from a letter.received from Professor Agassiz 
the week before his death. We give the ex- 
tract in full, believing, with the recipient, that 
it will be interesting to his many sorrowing 
friends, ‘‘as attesting indirectly to the cause 
of his death, viz., excess of mental and phys- 
ical exertion.”” We would add, however, that, 
had this distinguished scholar known the re- 
sult which was to follow from these exertions, 
he would hardly have relaxed from labors the 
end of which was to secure to science two 
such powerful allies as the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy, Cambridge, and the Ander- 
son School, on Penikese Island. The letter 
bears date of Cambridge, Novembere26, 1873, 
and reads as follows: “ A feeling of despond- 





ency comes over me when I see how longa 
time has elapsed since I received your last let- 
ter, which at the time I meant to answer im- 
mediately. With returning health, I have 
found the most frightful amount of neglected 
work to bring up to date, with the addition of 
a new institution to organize. I have given 
myself up to the task with all the energy of 
which I am capable, and have made a splendid 
success of the Anderson School, which cannot 
fail henceforth to have a powerful influence 
upon the progress of science in the United 
States. But this has driven out every thing 
else; and I should have neglected even the 
Museum, had not a constant appeal to my at- 
tention arisen from the close connection in 
which the Anderson School stands to the Mu- 
seum, of which it is, as it were, the educational 
branch. So, School and Museum have made 
gigantic strides side by side—but I am down 
again. At least, I feel unable to exert myself 
as usual, and such a feeling in the beginning 
of the working-season is disheartening. When 
I last wrote, [ had strong hopes of an easy 
summer with my family, and confidently ex- 
pected to be able to pass the greater part of 
the winter in Europe, and to have prepared 
the volume on Selachians of the ‘ Poissons 
Fossiles’ for a new edition, or rather an Eng- 
lish work on the subject. Now that hope is 
gone; the immense accessions to our Museum 
make even the progress of the coal-fishes from 
Iowa slow and almost hopeless. With twen- 
ty-two assistants and fourteen sub-assistants 
in the Museum, I have my hands full with 
administrative duties and responsibilities, and 
science and friends suffer. 
‘* Ever truly your friend 
(Signed) “*L. Agassiz.” 
In this age of extended experimental re- 
search, the members of the brute creation find 
themselves too often called upon to contribute 
not only their liberty, but their lives, to the 
cause of physiological science. Ata recent date 
there was presented a detailed account of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s experiments upon the brains 
of numberless cats, rabbits, birds, etc. ; and, 
though the results were of a nature to commend 
the efforts of the learned professor, yet it was 
not without a sincere sentiment of pity that we 
read of the writhings and wails of these faith- 
ful friends of man, their master. Now we read 
of a cage of animals which are first nearly roast- 
ed, that man may te!l how great heat man can 
bear. Then follows the reverse picture, with s 
refrigerator in place of the oven, and a group of 
shivering mammals, slowly freezing to death, 
while the devoted student of Nature stands, 
thermometer in hand, to note the temperature 
at which the blood congeals, and the animal 
dies or sleeps. The latest record of these vivi- 
sections is that contained in a paper read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Dr. 
McKendrick, in which was given, in detail, 
the description of certain experiments on the 
physiological action of ozone. On subjecting 
birds, rabbits, mice, frogs, ete., to an atmos- 
phere highly charged with ozone, a marked 
diminution in the number of respirations was 
noted, while their force was impaired ; though, 
in some instances, this action was continued 
after death had taken place. An examination 
of the blood of the victims proved it to be in 
the venous state in all parts of the body, 
whether the death was caused by confinement 
in an atmosphere of ozonized air or ozonized 
oxygen. The devotion of the experimenter 
the cause of science was demonstrated by the 
fact that he and his friends ‘* were among the 
subjects experimented upon.” The effect of 
the ozone upon the mucous membrane of the 
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nostrils and air-passages of the human subject 
was that of an undue irritation. A result at- 
tributed by Dr. McKendrick “to the density 
of the ozone being greater than that of the car- 
bonic acid of the blood, so that diffusion in the 
air-cells of the lungs was retarded, and there 
was consequently an accumulation of the car- 
bonic acid.”’ 


In a late number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, Professor E. A. Dolbear 
describes a simple form of optical apparatus, 
designed to illustrate the interesting phenom- 
enon of manometric flames. Now that the 
laws of vibrations and their attendant phe- 
nomena are receiving the especial attention of 
both physicists and engineers, any means by 
which the true character of these laws may be 
determined, and their methods of operation 
demonstrated, can but be of value; and the 
plan proposed by Professor Dolbear is so 
readily applied as to make it of especial 
value. It is described as follows: Take a 
tube of any material, from one to two inches 
in diameter, and anywhere from two inches to 
afoot or more in length. (ver one end paste 
apiece of tissue-paper or a thin piece of rub- 
ber, or gold-beater’s skin—either will do. In 
the centre of the membrane, with a drop of 
mucilage, fasten a bit of looking-glass not 
more than an eighth of an inch square, with the 
reflecting side outward, of course. When 
dry, take it to the sunshine, and, with the 
open end of the tube at the mouth, hold the 
other end so that the beam of reflected light 
will fall upon the white wall or a sheet of 
paper, held in the hand. Now speak, or sing, 
or toot in it. The regular movement of the 
beam of light, with the persistence of vision, 
presents very beautiful and regular patterns, 
that differ for each different pitch and inten- 
sity, but are quite uniform for given condi- 
tions. If atune like “‘ Auld Lang Syne” is 
tooted slowly in it, care being taken to give 
the sounds the same intensity, a series of 
curves will appear, one for each sound and 
alike for a given sound, whether reached by 
ascension or descension, so that it would be 
possible to indicate the tune by the curves ; in 
other words, it is a true phonautograph. 


Our Eastern readers were greeted recently 
by an announcement, forwarded through the 
agency of the Associated Press, to the effect 
that a genuine volcanic eruption had taken 
place in the Pinto Mountains, Nevada. To 
the wonders of the cafion, geyser, and mineral 
springs, was now to be added that of a volcano 
in active operation, and many returned trav- 
elers, doubtless, regretted that they had not 
postponed their Western pilgrimage till the 
birth of this new wonder, while those who 
were yet in doubt as to the expediency of a 
Western trip, concluded, in view of this new 
revelation of Nature, to delay no longer. Ow- 
ing to more recent and trustworthy informa- 
tion, we hardly know whether to regard the 
phenomenon with less wonder than before, 
since an artificial voleano is a marvel hardly 
less astounding than its greatarchetype. But, 
not to delay suspense too long, we hasten to 
the final explanation. ‘The report,” writes 
& correspondent of the Sacramento Union, “ of 
the breaking out of a volcano, was not a falsi- 
fication, but resulted from the following facts : 
A man by the name of Davis, passing through 
Silverado Caiion, stopped and kindled a fire 
Rear a fissure at the base of a cliff forming one 
wall of the cafion. This fissure connecting with 
the surface above, and being partly filled with 
inflammable débris, ravens’ nests, etc., the fire 
‘ommunicated with the fissure by the draft 


created from the burning fuel below, and the |! and repeats the note—because, in short, it is 


smoke, ascending from above, produced the 
impression, among some miners on the oppo- 
site side, of the appearance of a rea] voleano.”’ 
Nature also came to the support of her human 
ally, and by the aid of a few feeble earthquake- 
shocks fixed the impression, and hence the re- 
port. 


On the 18th of December ultimo the last 
tube in the centre span of the eastern arch of 
the St. Louis Bridge was laid, and at twelve 
o’clock on that day the American flag was 
raised on the middle tewer. There were pres- 
ent at the ceremony a party of ladies and gen- 
tleman who had walked from the shore to the 
centre, the first pedestrians to pass over this 
new highway across the Mississippi. It is 
expected that the bridge will be open for traffic 
by the 4th of July next, before which time we 
shall endeavor to lay before our readers a de- 
tailed description of this important engineer- 
ing and commercial enterprise —it being, if 
we mistake not, the greatest arch-bridge in 
existence, 


It is announced that the council of the 
Royal Society has determined to advise the 
Government to attach a small staff of natural- 
ists to the two expeditions destined to observe 
the coming transit of Venus, in the island of 
Rodriguez and Kerguelen’s Land. As both 
points are fruitful fields for such observations, 
the results promise to be of great interest and 
value. 





Contemporary Sayings. 





6 yy PERKINS,” in his “ lecture,” tells 

of a visit which his uncle Consider 
made to the Shah of Persia in London: ‘* Do 
you like our country?’ said Consider. ‘It is 
great, Mr. Perkins, great,’’ replied the East- 
ern monarch; ‘‘ Europe, with all her civiliza- 
tion, only exceeds your country in one thing, 
and that is her magnificent collection of 
ruins.’”’ ‘ But,” said Consider, “‘we shall 
soon have splendid young ruins. Look at 
Washington Monument, look at Castle Gar- 
den, look at the old post-office and the Mer- 
cantile Library. Go further. Look at the 
Southern Confederacy, look at Jeff. Davis, 
look at ‘Boss’ Tweed, look at Mr. Genet.’ 
“Yes, Mr. Perkins,” rejoined the shah, ‘I 
see the enterprise of the Americans on the 
ruin question, but you cannot compete with us 
yet. 


A writer in the current Cornhill maintains 
that ‘ Frenchmen owe their popularity not so 
much to their qualities as to their defects, 
though it should be noticed that their defects, 
being exempt from hypocrisy, often wear an 
honester look than other people’s virtues. If 
the French affected British propriety, German 
gravity, Spanish superciliousness, or if they 
were servile as the Italians, we might speak in 
severe terms of their ungovernable natures, 
their inordinate bumpti , facti > 
andimmorality. But how be angry with men 
who are the first to laugh at their own vices, 
and who yet retain self-respect enough to show 
that they think none the worse of themselves 
for being sinners? It is in this inner con- 
sciousness of innocence that lies the great 
charm of the French; they do wrong, but 
there is such a smiling candor in their way- 
wardness that it disarms censure.” 


A correspondent of the Nation, describing 
Florence, speaks of an ancient row of houses 
lying on the north side of the Arno, “in whose 
yellow flood they bathe their aching old feet. 
They look,” he says, “‘as if, fifty years ago, 
the muddy river had risen over their chim- 
neys, and then subsided again, and left them 
coated forever with unsightly slime. And yet, 

use the river is yellow, and the light is 
yellow, and here and there some mellow, mould- 
ering surface, some limit of color, some acci- 














dent of atmosphere, takes up the foolish tale, 





Florence, it is Italy, and you are an American, 
bred amid the micaceous sparkle of brown- 
stone fronts, and lavish of enthusiasms, these 
miserable dwellings, instead of simply suggest- 
ing mental invocations to an enterprising board 
of health, bloom and glow all along the line in 
a perfect felicity of picturesqueness.”’ 


Mr. Dion Boucicault certainly incurs the 
condemnation which Shakespeare launches 
against “the man that hath no music in his 
soul.” He says, in one of his recent procla- 
mations: ‘* The science of music can no fur- 
ther go than the captivation of the senses. It 
is simply a pleasure; a sweet and very inno- 
cent one, I admit, but the nonsense that is 
written about it amazes me... . It is the 
esthetic stimulant of the day, and we are al. 
in the condition of harmonic delirivm tremens. 
When a nation becomes thoroughly musical, 
as Greece did in its decadence—as Italy has 
done within the last three hundred years—it 
is a sure sign of softening of the nationa. 
brain.” 


Mr. James §. Pike, in his book on “ The 
Prostrate State,” says the rule of South Caro- 
lina ** should not be dignified with the name 
of a government. It is the installation of a 
huge system of brigandage. The men who 
have had it in control, and the men who now 
have it in control, are the picked villains of 
the community. They are the highwaymen 
of the State. They are professional legislative 
robbers. They are men who have studied and 
practised the art of legalized theft. They are 
in no sense different from, or better than, the 
men who fill the prisons and penitentiaries of 
the world. They are, in fact, of precisely that 
class, only more daring and audacious. The 
sole, bare object is to gorge the individual with 
public plunder.”’ 


The Zribune says: ‘‘ There is too much 
chicanery to make ‘ good matches’ among 
vulgar people ; but there are fewer vulgar 
people in the world than we are apt to sup- 
pose. The natural impulse with every mother 
and father is to look back to their own spring- 
time of joy and love, and to strive, with all 
their foolish fondness, to give to their girl as 
warm and glada spring. Hang pearls about 
her white neck, and dainty dresses on the 
soft limbs, and let her go dance with the 
others; if jove comes to her, is it not the time 
of love? But, when it comes and she is mar- 
ried, there is a strong public opinion which 
hints to her that her holiday is over.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Times gives 
the following remark of a Frenchman to him, 
as a specimen of the effect of Bazaine’s convic- 
tion on the national mind: ‘‘ Now, monsieur, 
we can hold up our heads proudly, and meet 
the calumnies of the westa upon our brave 
troops, who were never whipped by the Prus- 
sians, even five to one, but betrayed by their 
own generals. Nous ctions trahis/ and the 

roof is found in the conviction of this traitor 

azaine. If the Germans can now enjoy the 
glory of having purchased their victories, they 
are welcome to it; it is not thus that the 
French make war. No, a thousand times 
no! 


In the following words about the “ specia. 
correspondent,” the Zribune strikes the key- 
note of a great newspaper epic: ‘‘ Not only in 
every ward of the great city, in every town of 
the United States, but in all the countries of 
Europe, in trackless deserts, on vexed seas, 
and among inhospitable strangers, the corre- 
spondent and the reporter pursue from day to 
day their difficult duty. They are found in 
the heat of the battle-field ; they sail with dis- 
covery-ships into the frozen arctic ; they fol- 
low the police into the haunts of crime and 
scenes of violence; they travel in disguise 
through hostile cities.” 


The London Spectator says: “It is odd 
and, we think, a mistake, that Rome should 
not make a Prussian cardinal at the present 
crisis; but still odder that she should not 
make an American cardinal, for the future of 
the Church depends on the New World. Per- 
haps Rome thinks a cardinal would be unpopu- 
lar among the democrats of the United States. 
If so, she makes a great mistake, and does not 
understand human nature as she used to do.” 
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** Considered as a form of social relaxation,”’ 
saysthe Zimes, “ amateur theatricals compare 
favorably with most other fashionable de- 
vices for passing the time. Crude and imper- 
fect in the main these performances must cer- 
tainly be; yet the generous critic will be not 
unwilling to bear with their defects for the 
sake of the promise they yield, and, still more, 
for the cause to which they are commonly de- 
voted. Charity, in the devious ways of life, 
is called on to cover a great many worse sins 
than those of our amateur actors.’ 


The Louisville Courier-Journal makes the 
gratifying announcement that ‘“‘the reporter 
of a Nashville paper, who, mentioning a young 
lady’s decease, wey nd alluded to her as 
‘ one of the brightest jewels that ever glittered 
in the diadem of an earthly home ; one of the 

urest stars that ever gleamed upon the front- 
et of our social sky; one of the sweetest 
flowers that ever bloomed in the garden of 
earliest associations,’ has had his salary in- 
creased to four dollars a month, half cash, and 
the balance in cord-wood.” 


Mr. Edwin de Leon, in a letter to the Jn- 
dependent on the condition of the South, says: 
**'The relative attitude and characters of North 
and South seem rapidly reversing themselves ; 
and, while the latter is displaying thrift, care, 
and caution, and the development of resources, 
the former seems to have caught up the cast- 
off mantle of recklessness and want of care for 
the morrow, as well as absorption in one idea, 
formerly the characteristics of her Southern 
* sister’ by another mother. ”’ 


One of the reviewers of the Harvard ex- 
amination papers says: ‘‘ It is a somewhat cu- 
rious fact that, among the specimens of bad 
English to be corrected by the pupils, in the 
department of rhetoric, are sentences from the 
writings of Swift, Coleridge, George Eliot, 
Froude, John Henry Newman, Richard Grant 
White, Bret Harte, and W. D. Howells. Some 
of these examples suggest the suspicion that 
the Harvard professor wishes for better bread 
than can be made of wheat.” 


The Sat Review says: ‘A man who 
devotes himself entirely to art is occasionally 
wanting in respect for abstract truth, and tries 
to meet argument by unreasoning sentiment. 
The man, on the other hand, who devotes him- 
self entirely to science is apt to despise any 
consideration which cannot be packed into a 
rigid formula, and sometimes carries into an 
inappropriate sphere the habits of positive as- 
sertion which he has acquired in the region of 
strict demonstration.” 


A writer in one of the current periodicals 
cites the following in support of his theory 
that “‘ names generally go by opposites :” 

“ Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea ; 

Mr. Miles never moves on a am | : 

Mr. Gotobded sits up until half-after three ; 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney ; 

Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root; 
Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back ; 

Mr. by performs all his journeys on foot ; 
Mr. Foote all his journey on horseback.” 


The Saturday Review, of December 20th, 
says: “The approach of the season in which 
it is proper to dwell upon the virtues of peace 
and good-will naturally recalls the pleasures of 
quarreling;”’ and adds that “no reasonable 

erson would deny that much pleasure may be 
Berived from a quarrel well designed, original, 
and skillfully worked out by judicious per- 
sons.” 

“The proselyting spirit,’ according to 
Professor Max Maller, the common =e 
of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christi- 
anity—this binds them together. In some 
points they may be as diverse as the day and 
night, but they could not have achieved what 
they have if the spirit of truth and of love had 
not been alive in their founders.” 


Robert Collyer, of Chicago, in the con- 
struction of his new church, has had the pul- 
pit moved much farther forward than usual, 
and placed right in among the people. He 
says: ‘It is a difficult matter to hurt a sinner 
or help a saint at ‘the distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five feet!’ 


The Saturday Review says: “‘Ours is no 
longer the age described by Mr. Carlyle as 








‘ destitute of faith, yet terrified at skepticism.’ 
We have lost our terror, and accepted skepti- 
cism, but only as provisional. We understand 
it now, not as a resting-place, but as a starting- 
point.” 


The Paris wits have given M. Emile de Gi- 
rardin the nickname of Le Saint - Sacrament, 
** because it has been remarked that govern- 
ments only send for him when their condition 
is past praying for; and his arrival invariably 
acts like a nunc dimittis which closes their ca- 


| reer for good and all.” 


Punch pokes fun at “‘ quality hours” thus: 
Old Party (to Tomkins, whose pug has been 
seized with a fit)—‘‘It strikes me, sir, your 
dog has had too much dinner!” Tomkins— 
“T beg your pardon, sir; my dog does not 
dine till half-past seven!” 


The Tribune thinks the restoration of the 
monarchy in Spain must always be a difficult 
and wellnigh impossible enterprise, because 
of “‘ the almost total decay of the principle of 
personal loyalty among the people at large.” 


One who knows M. About, the famous 
French Jittérateur and wit, maliciously says of 
him that “he is generous in forgiving and 
forgetting the hard things he has said of 
others.”’ 


Senator Sumner says he “ regards Caste- 
lar as the greatest of living orators, and that 
his speeches are characterized by wonderful 
breadth, elevation, and beauty, and by a love 
of humanity nowhere surpassed.” 

Some one has been looking over the record 
of the Legislature of West La ag = and finds 
that at its last session it passed a law “‘ to pre- 
vent the owners of hogs from running at 
large.”’ 


The Tribune is despondent because “this 
is getting to be a mixed age in respect of gram- 
matical gender.”’ 


The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





) aS 1.—Advices from Cape Coast 
Castle, December 15th, report that Sir Gar- 
ret Wolseley had advanced seventy miles into 
the interior. The Ashantees flying before 
him. Troop-ships Himalaya and Tamar had 
arrived at Cape Coast Castle, and every thing 
was ready for an advance upon Coomassie. 

Court-martial at Versailles condemns six 
more Communists to death in contumaciam. 

Explosion of the magazine of insurgent 
pene ad Tetuan, in the harbor of Cartagena, 

pain. 

Death, at Washington, of General B. J. 
Sweet, deputy commissioner of internal reve- 
nue, aged forty-one years. 

Large fire at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


January 2.—Fort Calvario captured and 
burned by the besiegers of Cartagena, Spain. 

Reported defaleation of $65,000 in the Na- 
tional Savings-Bank of Concord, N. H. 

Reports from Fort McIntosh, Texas, of 
numerous outrages by the Comanches—ranch- 
es plundered, and rancheros murdered. At 
San Diego, seventy-five miles from Corpus 
Christi, seven shepherds were hanged, and 
twenty-two persons murdered. 


January 3.—The Spanish Cortes, having 
twice voted adversely to the government of 
Castelar, General Pavia, with a force of four- 
teen thousand men, took possession of the 
public buildings, and dissolved the Cortes, 
summoning eminent men of all parties to form 
a new government. 

Advices that the Spanish republican force 
commanded by General Moriones, is opposed 
by a body of Carlists twenty thousand strong. 

Terrific hurricane at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

pane fires at Cincinnati and Nash- 
vile. 


January 4.—New government formed in 
Spain, with Francisco Serrano y Dominguez. 
Duke de la Torre, generally known as Marshal 
Serrano, as president, with the following min- 
istry: President, Serrano; Minister of Foreign 





Affairs, Sagasta; Minister of War, Zavala: 
Minister of Justice, Figuerola; Minister of 
Agriculture, Becerra; Minister of Finance, 
Echegarray; Minister of the Interior, Garcig 
Ruiz; Minister of Murine, Topete. 

The assault upon Cartagena has begun, the 
commander-in-chief advancing upon Sanan- 
ton, a suburb 1,500 yards from the city. 

A famine reported in five districts of the 
Russian province of Samara, on the Volga. 

Large fire at Philadelphia. 


January 5.—Advices from Spain report the 
suppression of all Carlist and intransigente 
newspapers by the new ministry of Spain ; the 
constitutional guarantees suspended, and the 
laws of 1870 put in force. An armed rising of 
the Volunteers of Liberty at Saragossa, incited 
by the municipality. After eight hours’ fight- 
ing, they were defeated with the loss of two 
hundre | ng a and six pieces of artillery. 

The Ville du Havre officers acquitted by 
the French admiralty court, which asserts that 
the collision was entirely due to the Loch 


Earn. 
Metropolitan Lowy | oan Works, at 
Birmingham, England, destroyed by fire. 


January 6.—Advices that the diplomatic 
representatives of Spain at Paris, Brussels, and 
Lisbon, have resigned. 

Seiior Carvajal has been placed at the head 
of the Madrid municipality. 

Heavy snow-storm along the Gulf coast. 

Siege of Cartagena continues. Defenders 
have made several desperate sorties, but with- 
out effect. Black flag hoisted over Fort Gale- 
ras. 
Advices from Santa Fé, New Mexico ; armed 
Mexicans have crossed from Presidio del Norte 
and attacked ranches of Burgess, Smith, Tuck- 
ham, and others, stealing every head of cat- 
tle. ’ Affairs on the border very unsettled. 


January 7.—Generals Hidalgo and Ripoll 
placed under arrest by the new Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Province of Valencia declared ina 
state of siege. Castelar rejects the overtures 
of Sefior Salmeron and others to codperate 
with him in reorganizing the federal republi- 
cans. 

Cholera prevailing in the Dutch camp at 
Acheen. 

Heavy rain-storm in nearly all parts of the 
Union; snow in some portions of the West. 
Floods threatened. 








Hotices, 


“ 4AVILUDE, or GAME OF BIRDS.” 
Thirty-two beautiful pictures, thirty-two interesting 


descriptions, The best possible incentive to the study 
of Natural History. THE ONLY GAME EVER PUBLISHED 
IN THE INTEREST OF SciENCE. For sale by all dealers, 
or sent post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
West & Leer, Worcester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.” —Boston Daily Globe. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL, for 1874, remitting fifty cents 
extra ($4.50 in all), may receive the JourNAI. from the 
beginning of Christian Reid’s story, ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Bohemia” (Oct. 25th)—fen numbers for fifty cents! 
This offer is made exclusively to new subscribers sub- 
scribing for the whole of the ensuing year, and will 
hold good only to February 1, 1874. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
TEN OF APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL now ready. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Mailed to any address within 
the United States, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Also, Votume TEN of AppLetons’ JouRNAL, bound in 
cloth, gilt side and back, price $3.50. Uniform with 
preceding volumes. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi Mech Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 
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